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INTRDDUCTIOI 


cauad  upon  to  fight  a  global  war  as  soldi.ra  and  cirlliane. 

»„.K  ^J^^*"^*"  *^  leveled  against  the  program.     Some  of  it  was  1u«tlfl«|. 

i^\tl  «nH  ^        ir'  ^^^^  ^*  "^^  '^•^  ^^^  itTappointed  j^S^*J^ 
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PART  I 
WPA  -  mS  ASSIQNSB 


WHT  WPA  -  Th«  Woxic  Proj«ct8  Adtadnistratlon  was  bom  of  the  dapres- 
sion.  It  waa  an  agency  set  up  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Saergen" 
07  Appropriation  Act  of  1935  to  conbat  conditions  growing  out  of  nation- 
wide unMpIo^^BMit  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  For  several  years  prior  to 
the  estahUsfanant  of  this  ageoey,  declining  industrial  enploTment  had  led 
to  the  forced  idleness  of  aillijons  of  AMsrican  woz^ers.  Want  and  despair 
had  entered  the  hones  and  lives  of  a  large  portion  of  our  population. 

THE  DOLB  -  Local  govenasnts  first  took  cognissnee  of  the  unoaploy^ 
■ent  crisis  by  extendLng  relief  to  the  joblees  workers  through  the  auspices 
of  old  poor  law  agmcies.  The  poor  law  agencies  soon  proved  inadequate* 
ftMrganey  local  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  were  therefore  set  up. 
Bsfore  Long  financial  difficulties,  due  largely  to  crxuabling  real  estate 
values,  compelled  state  goverments  to  lend  their  aid.  That  aid  was  ex- 
tended in  the  fom  of  a  dole  pajonnt  made  to  unalloyed  paorsons  whose  need 
had  been  certified. 

STATES  UHABLE  TO  CARRT  THE  BORDBI  -  But  most  states  had  financial 
problaas  aktn  to  those  of  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns.  It  becsoae 
necessary  for  the  Federal  govemnent  to  cone  to  the  aid  of  the  states  in 
furnishing  assistance  to  wozicers  made  destitute  by  lack  of  jobs. 

THE  FH)HIAL  GOVERNMENT  COMES  TO  THE  AID  OF  STATES  -  With  the  en- 
actment of  the  Ehiergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act  of  1932  the  Federal 
government  c«m  to  the  aid  of  the  states  by  providing  ftsuls  to  be  used  for 
relief  purposes.  The  principle  of  full  state  and  local  responsibility 
was  maintained  by  requiring  that  all  disbursmnsots  be  repaid  with  interest 
at  three  per  cent. 

Outright  Federal  grants  to  the  states  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  those 
in  need  of  relief  were  first  authorised  on  May  12,  1933,  upon  ^jproval  of 
the  Federal  Bnergancy  Relief  Act  of  1933*  The  principal  functions  of  the 
Federal  amrgeney  Relief  Act  were  to  detanine  the  ssuonts  of  Federal  fUnds 
to  be  granted  to  the  various  states  and  to  issue  general  regulations  con- 
cerning the  use  of  those  funds.  The  AMrgeney  Relief  progr^  represented 
by  the  Federal  Baergeney  Relief  Act  was  not  a  Federal  program;  it  was  a 
state  and  local  program  in  which  the  Federal  government  cooperated  by 
making  grants  in  aid. 
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THE  DOLE  GIVES  WAY  TO  STATE  WORK  RELIEF  AQDJCIES  -  The  Civil  Ubrka 
Actainistration  was  created  on  November  9,  1933  by  Executive  Order  of  the 
President  under  authority  of  the  National  Recovery  Act.  This  initial  work 
relief  a^^ency  was  set  up  for  the  dual  purpose  of  providing  employment  and 
stljnulating  recovery.  It  was  succeeded  in  April  1934  by  the  iMrgenoy 
Vtork  Program.  These  two  work  relief  agencies  were  similar  in  that  only 
nominal  sponsorship  was  required  for  their  projects  and  that  the  cost  of 
both  labor  and  material  was  met  almost  entirely  with  Federal  funds.  They 
differed  in  that  workers  employed  on  CWA  required  no  certificate  of  need, 
while  on  the  Emergency  Vfork  Program  a  certificate  of  need  was  mandatory. 

The  Bnergency  Work  Program  improved  upon  the  CWA  by  spreading  its 
money  over  a  larger  area  and  by  reaching  a  greater  number  of  needy  fam- 
ilies. Work  assignments,  however,  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  bud- 
getary deficiencies  of  families,  limiting  the  worker  to  part-time  employ- 
ment and  to  earnings  barely  enough  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life. 

WPA  ORGANIZED  -  Acting  under  authority  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bnergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  April  1935,  the  President,  by  Ex- 
ecuUve  Order  on  May  6,  1935,  created  the  WPA,  an  agency  designed  to  give 
eaqployment  on  locally  sponsored  work  projects  to  employable  persons  in 
need  of  assistance.  The  WPA  inherited  from  the  FEEA  emergency  Federal 
funds  for  construction.  During  1935,  in  addition  to  WPA  there  imf  ovtr 
forty  Federal  agencies  committed  to  the  task  of  providing  work  for  the 
destitute  unemployed.  Included  among  those  agencies  were  the  Farm  Secu- 
rity Adninistration,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the  Public  Ubrks 
Attainlstration,  and  the  Rural  Blactrification  A<tainistration.  Cooperating 
closely  with  the  Federal  Works  Agencies  were  the  United  States  ^qiloyment 
Service,  its  affiliated  offices,  and  the  United  States  Treasury. 

WPA  COMES  TO  PEWNSyiVANIA  -  The  inauguration  of  the  WPA  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  August  1935,  was  an  undertaking  of  great  scope  and  nafiiltude, 
demanding  the  organization,  administration,  planning,  and  coordination 
needed  to  provide  speedy  an^jloyment  on  useful  projects  to  an  anny  of  idle 
and  impoverished  workers. 

The  lOTiensity  of  the  task  set  for  WPA  in  Pennsylvania  can  be  fully 
appreciated  only  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  that  led  to  its  establish- 
ment. The  depression,  deepening  year  by  year,  was  bringing  greater  and 
greater  hardship  to  a  growing  army  of  destitute  people.  Their  morale  was 
low.  The  skills  that  had  once  supported  them  were  being  lost  through  lack 
of  use.  Years  of  idleness  had  forced  many  of  them  to  use  up,  sell,  or 
mortgage  all  their  available  assets,  including  life-time  savings,  property 
holdings,  insurance  policies,  and  personal  property. 

Even  this  reminder  of  the  depression  years  gives  Uttle  idea  of  the 
difficult  and  varied  problems  encountered.  It  no  more  than  hints  at  the 
accon^shmentof  WPA  in  quickly  providing  the  work  relief  that  made  avail- 
able the  necessities  of  life  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  destitute  faa- 
^  '^H  ^  ^^^*^  o^  the  Jobless  came  trcm  every  age  and  walk  of  Ufe. 
th.  old  and  the  young,  the  day  laborer  and  the  college  graduate.  Scorei 
of  thousands  were  suitable  only  for  eoniDon  Ubor  assignment.  Many  other 
thousands  possessed  skills  that  w«^  falling  into  desuetude.  Still  others 
had  never  had  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  skin.  Yet  for  each  of  these 
a  useful  Job  was  found.  i>nese. 


PART  II 
WPA  -  THE  PLANNHl 


««^  !5*K*^  °^*'*1  t  ""il^y  "^"^  ^^  a  living  was  the  basic  con- 
cept of  the  WPA.  The  Job  of  giving  every  man  a  chance  to  exercise  that 
right  was  large  and  cc^Oicatwl.  Added  to  the  size  and  ccmplexity  of  the 
i?^*!!.?*^  element  of  time.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  turning  Jobless  m«i 
and  destitiiU  families  from  the  route  leading  to  the  poorhouse,  tlM  wm 
iBQjortant  and  a  principal  factor  in  planning.  The  results  of  the  haste 
lu*^  ^"^  ***•  planning  and  initiation  of  work  projects  brought  down 
aa  «•  «PA  ■OM  of  the  harshest  criticism  any  agency  has  ever  suffer«i. 
!?•  52?^  ^*  '^^  ''**^  ^  December  1935,  employment  In  Pennsylvania  on 
-S^.^^!!^  progrm  rose  trca  zero  to  better  than  250,000  Indicates  with 
liiat  dmtandaation,  energy,  and  speed  the  task  was  accomplished. 

«».l^«rS!?'  ''^  ^  *??.  •"J^  ^^  **'  **»*  Ptogrm,  was  rmurkable 
oon^erlng  that  most  eonminlties  in  the  state  -  a  few  large  cities  e>- 
cept«l,  lacked  sufficient  funds  and  had  done  Uttle  planning  to  nrovlde 
proj^ts  suit«l  to  the  available  workers.  The  WPA  cWb^^aStS^ 
««kenlng  many  ca.«BlUes  to  the  need  fbr  comminit  Vmyonm 

^^•*:^?^*?T^*^-  ^  '^'  "••^  li»irovemertrw^tto..^a^ 
^rtte  WPA,  with  the  result  that  comninltles  thought  of  those  SWas 

S!2^.^2L!!i?  '^.'m^'  ^  *  far-reaching,  highly  coordinated 
scheme  for  cownlty  development.  To  the  oontraiy,  the  purpc^e  underlylw 

^iSS'fT;;J^^'«^f  •-^.P^*  ^  operation' as  qSS^aTp^^ 
^  ^^^.^T^ZJS^^r^      "^^'^^   ^t  they  were  planned 


The  alM  and  coBq)l«city  of  the  task,  lack  of  time  and  of  oounltr 

SSfii^Jn:!:  ^  \^  •ifj*'^  ^  •~P»'  "^^  unemploy—it  waT^. 
creater  in  acme  araaa  than  others. 


PRB-OPBRATIOH  FLANHIIC  -  A  statMlila  woric  program  preeisMd  a  stat*. 
Jdde  organlaatlon.  The  state  was  divid«i  into  districts  toSiS  Mstrirt 

S^h!^4iri4^^  r!.^*^^  ^  eo^nlUes  and  ooulrt^  tomliijp^ 
d  Si  ^^^'JU^^^l^^^i^  Harrisburg  gave  dir«rt;lon  aiJ^idJ^ 
tothe  DUtrict  Officii  and  ao  m^le  possible  an  integrated  stateidde^Io- 


l«  J^  the  atateedde  org«il«atlon  had  been  estahliahed,  the  n«ct  prob- 
i^lS.^  if  r~^  pro^Uve  spon*>rs  for  the  pur^se  of  eecSrli 
^ojects  on  liiich  workmrs  could  be  «pLoyed.  Most  eligible  sponsHT^ 

iTLr^-Tirn  ^  ^J^  T^^^  projects  to  utilize  the  uneeqilmd 
i^^KilSS^tSSSSut'l^ka^^^^         ^  ^  ^^^ 
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The  cooperation  of  sponaors  assured,  nuDsrous  details  had  to  be  con- 
sidered Jointly  by  the  sponsors  and  the  WPA.  Plans  had  to  be  Bade  for 
f^imishln^  projects  with  supplies,  tools,  machines,  office  space,  work 
space,  buildings,  construction  material,  and  utilities.  Trucking,  dis- 
tribution, and  warehousing  had  to  be  considered.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  the  Jobs  to  be  done,  the  romber  of  man-norths  required,  and  the  approx- 
imate cost  had  to  be  determined.  Other  Federal  agencies  and  State  Qo-r- 
emment  Departments  frequently  had  to  be  consulted  in  the  plai»ing  and 
organizing  of  projects. 

Consideration  of  these  and  other  factors  was  preliminary  to  the  prep- 
aration of  appUcations  for  project  approval.  Completed  appUcations  were 
moved  expeditiously  through  the  regular  channels.  Upon  approval,  money 
was  released  and  the  actual  operation  of  projects  begun.  The  large  number 
of  persona  employed  in  a  short  space  of  time  indicates  the  speed  with  which 
WPA  worked.  The  amount  of  good  work  perfomed  under  such  pressure  se«is 
almost  incredible. 

CHANGES  DURING  PROJECT  OPERATION  -  Once  projects  were  under  way 
and  the  dirt  began  to  fly,  problems  of  project  progress  entereil  the  pic- 
ture. Bach  project  had  its  own  peculiar  problems.  Original  plans  for 
project  operation  were  changed  for  any  of  a  number  of  reasons.  It  was 
by  no  means  easy  for  project  foremen  and  supervisors  to  complete  their 
Jobs  on  time  and  within  the  imposed  financial  limitation. 

Progress  in  project  operation  was  sometimes  delayed  seriously  by 
factors  such  as  seasonal  employment,  the  state  WPA  employment  quota  as 
fixed  by  the  Central  Office,  weather  conditions,  the  availability  and 
delivery  of  suppUes,  repair  of  equipnent,  and  change  in  project  location. 
Periodic  curtailment  made  all  the  more  necessary  ingenuity  and  speed  in 
planning.  In  many  instances  materials  different  from  those  specified  in 
the  original  plans  had  to  be  used;  more  or  fewer  workers  were  needed; 
greater  or  less  mechanization  was  required.  In  project  operation,  ehanffe 
was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

MATERIAL  -  Before  and  during  project  operation  careful  planning 
had  to  be  done  to  provide  enough  of  the  right  kind  of  materials  at  the 
proper  time.  In  the  case  of  construction  projects  the  problm  of  materials 
will  be  readily  understood.  For  road  building,  and  building  and  park  con- 
struction, sand,  stone,  cement,  and  other  materials  had  to  be  at  project 
sites  in  the  proper  quantities  when  they  were  needed.  The  problem  of 
materials  also  figured  in  welfare  activities.  It  was  important  to  know 
whether  clothing  was  needed  for  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  or  babies.  Fluc- 
tuations in  the  birth  rate  affected  the  quantity  and  type  of  clothing  made. 
The  shift  of  fanilies  trcm  relief  had  to  be  iwted. 

Planning  was  required  In  the  raising  and  processing  of  food  products. 
The  kinds  of  soil  most  favorable  to  the  growth  of  certain  vegetables  had 
to  be  detenidned,  after  which  came  other  problems  of  growing  and  harvest- 
ing. The  vegetables  were  then  canned  and  distributed  to  centers  conven- 
ient to  conaaners.  Menus  for  school  lunches  had  to  be  planned  according 
to  the  foods  available.  For  projects  involving  the  compilation  and  in- 
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dexing  of  records,   the  writing  of  a  book,   or  the  doing  of  research,  a 
great  variety  of  work  materials,  including  documents,  had  to  be  gathered. 

PERSONNEL  -  Questions  of  personnel  were  inseparable  from  the  plan- 
ning and  operation  of  projects.  The  proper  number  and  types  of  supei^ 
visory  personnel,  including  professional,  technical,  and  skilled  workers, 
had  to  be  assigned  for  the  efficient  managanent  of  the  project.  This  num- 
ber rose  or  fell  according  to  need,  as  was  also  true  of  the  number  of 
project  workers  employed.  Every  effort  was  made  to  employ  as  many  needy 
persons  as  possible  on  each  project,  since  the  purpose  of  the  work  program 
was  to  provide  work.  Constant  attention  was  given  to  the  transportation, 
health,  and  safety  of  workers. 

Persons  whose  responsibility  was  to  direct  and  coordinate  the  nork 
program  in  the  various  districts  throughout  the  state  were  employed  in 
the  State  and  District  Offices.  They  did  most  to  fashion  the  program  and 
keep  it  operating  smoothly  and  efficiently.  The  selection  of  qualified 
administrative  personnel  became  a  matter  of  first  Importance.  That  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  workers  were  chosen  wisely  was  confirmed  by 
the  success  of  the  program.  Throughout  the  history  of  the  WPA  in  Pennsyl- 
vania an  efficient  and  thoroughgoing  program  of  personnel  work  was  pro- 
moted. Without  this  personnel  work  many  projects  could  not  have  been 
manned  properly  and  could  not  have  been  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

WARTIME  ADJUSTMENT  -  With  the  coming  of  war  and  before  the  United 
States  entered  as  an  active  partner,  the  WPA  in  Pennsylvania,  now  accus- 
tomed to  anticipate  needs,  changed  many  activities  in  order  to  gear  them 
to  the  war  effort.  The  new  emphasis  was  soon  apparent  in  every  phase  of 
the  program.  Airports,  access  roads  to  camps  and  war  industries,  artil- 
lery and  rifle  ranges,  and  other  facilities  were  constructed.  Service  men 
could  be  trained  more  effectively  because  of  projects  completed  before  and 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  The  nature  of  the  work  done  on  sewing,  modeLnaking, 
and  other  projects  was  radically  altered.  New  and  different  projects 
directly  contributing  to  the  war  effort  were  organized. 

The  WPA  cooperated  with  civilian  defense  agencies.  Projects  were 
undertaken  to  insure  the  safety  of  citizens  during  air  raids.  Plans  were 
made  to  provide  tools,  equipment,  and  irorkers  to  assist  local  agencies 
such  as  the  Red  Cross  in  case  of  bombing.  To  allow  mothers  to  enter  war 
industries,  child  care  centers  were  established  in  which  their  children 
could  receive  the  proper  care.  Through  the  existence  of  these  centers 
mothers  whose  sons  and  husbands  had  Joined  the  service  were  enabled  to 
make  a  real  contribution  toward  winning  the  war. 

Another  adjustment  made  by  the  WPA  to  wartime  requirements  was  that 
of  selecting  and  referring  men  and  women  to  vocational  schools  and  in- 
dustry, wherein  they  were  taught  to  operate  machines  vital  to  war  pro- 
duction. These  trainees  joined  the  ranks  of  war  workers.  The  wartime 
adjustments  of  the  WPA,  resulting  in  significant  contributions  to  the 
war  effort,  were  made  possible  by  the  flexibility  of  its  work  program 
and  by  foresight  in  planning. 
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r..^i^l  ^f^l^^^  -  J  "'^^  •^«»Pl«  Of  adrance  planning  wa.  the 
[!  ^iS  ?  Jr^?f^  ^'^V**,^  ^"^^^  -ployment  if  and  ^en  employment 
i«  needed  in  the  future.  In  1942  a  swrmy  was  made  and  prospective  ipon- 
nr?h!PE!!!?'?^  concen^  the  possibiUty  of  project  planning.  Beciaise 
or  the  knowledge  they  had  gained  from  their  association  with  the  work 
program,  sponsors  were  better  able  to  plan  and  cooperate.  As  a  result 
of  this  survey  and  planning,  project  appUcations  that  would  involve  the 
expenditure  of  several  hundred  milUon  dollars  were  completed  or  nearly 
coiapleted.  These  appUcations,  now  on  file  for  future  reference,  can  be 
used  as  the  foundaUon  of  another  work  prograa,  if  such  is  ever  necessary. 

VHAT  FOLLOWS  -  The  facts  set  forth  in  the  ensuing  pages  of  this 
pamphlet  will  make  explicit  the  planning  necessary  to  the  organiaation 
and  operation  of  a  work  program  as  extensive  as  was  the  WPA.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  the  WPA  had  to  play  the  role  of  planner.  The  scope  of  the 
program  and  the  variety  of  projects  planned  and  operated  are  shown  in 
Appemttces  I  and  II.  At  this  point  the  reader  will  find  It  helpful  to 
look  at  the  Appendices.  In  Appendix  I  are  Usted,  with  brief  descriptions, 
BDst  of  the  non-construction  types  of  project..  In  Appendix  II  are  Usted 
2!!!  °r  V^®  ^'»f^ti«»  types  of  projects,  agHin  with  brief  descriptions. 
Hany  pro  jects  of  each  type  were  operated  and  brought  to  ccnpletion  through- 
out the  state.  ^ 


PART  in 
WPA  -  THE  QROANEffi 


The  effectiveness  of  any  program  depends  largely  on  the  character  of 
the  organiaation  estabUshed  for  its  promotion  and  operation.  The  Wbrk 
Projects  Administration  succeeded  by  virtue  of  its  quick,  thorough,  and 
flexible  organization.  In  Pennsylvania  the  task  of  providing  work  had  to 
be  performed  with  speed  and  thoroughness  of  planning  and  organization. 
That  was  true  not  only  during  the  first  months  but  throughout  the  life- 
time of  the  program.  As  old  projects  were  completed,  new  and  different 
projects  were  set  in  motion  to  take  their  place.  Frequent  changes  occurred 
in  the  character  of  those  few  projects  continued  over  long  periods  of  time. 
Bnergency  assignments  had  to  be  undertaken  so  constantly  that  they  became 
almost  a  matter  of  routine.  The  WPA  as  'Organizer'  was  an  administration 
geared  to  emergencies. 

THE  PATTffiN  OF  ORGANIZATION  -  In  Pennsylvania  there  was  one  State 
Office,  located  in  Harrisburg.  At  the  outset  sixteen  District  Offices 
were  estabUshed.  From  193d  on,  that  number  was  gradually  reduced  as 
foUows:  16,  9,  7,  5,  4.  The  districts  were  approximately  uniform  in 
geogr^ahical  area,  in  number  of  counties,  and  in  the  employable  reUef 
load.  Exceptions  were  those  districts  comprising  the  cities  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh.  Also  considered  in  the  grouping  of  certain  coun- 
ties into  a  district  was  a  similarity  of  Uving  standards.  Field  Offices 
were  set  up  wherever  large  projects  or  a  sizeable  maaber  of  projects  in 
any  locaUty  Justified  such  offices  for  the  use  of  field  supervisory  per- 
sonnel. 

Conforming  to  the  Central  Offices  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  to  the 
several  Regional  Offices  throughout  the  country,  the  internal  organization 
of  the  State  and  District  Offices  in  Pennsylvania  consisted  of  five  di- 
visions variously  designated  at  different  times.  Tbe  five  divisions  were 
commonly  known  as  Finance  and  Statistics,  Operations,  Women's  and  Pro- 
fessional, Bnployment,  and  Training  and  Reen^iloyment.  Another  organiza- 
tion unit  known  as  the  S^ipplj  Fund  was  Introduced  later  and  functioned  as 
a  sixth  division.  This  latter  unit  undertook  to  warehouse,  repair,  and 
inventory  aU  tools  and  equipment,  and  to  provide  th«m  for  project  use. 

The  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics  processed  all  time  reoorts, 
pay  checks  and  project  finance  documents,  and  prepared  statistical  reiwrts. 
The  Division  of  Operations  initiated,  organized  and  operated  nunerous  con- 
struction projects  of  varied  types,  and  processed  the  related  control  and 
progress  docunents.  The  Women's  and  Professional  Division  operated  a  wide 
variety  of  projects  especially  designed  for  the  en9)loyment  of  unemployed 
women,  and  of  men  and  women  with  professional  and  technical  backgrounds, 
conmonly  called  "white-coUar  workers",  who  were  in  need  of  employment. 
The  Bnployment  Division  processed  all  personnel  documents  pertaining  to 
certification  of  need,  assignnent,  transfer  and  tenidnation  of  employment. 
The  Training  and  Reeo^aoymant  Division  was  the  last  of  the  divisions  to  be 
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nJ^*S^\  ^ri^**jy  ^°''  *^*  P**^»«  *»^  enlarging  the  contribution 
of  the  Work  Projects  AAdnistration  to  the  war  effort.  This  division  re- 
ferred suitable  WPA  employees  for  training  in  vocationaTsch^Is  a^S  S- 
«r«  ni\.^?  satisfactory  completion  of  their  training,  these  mployees 
were  placed  in  war  industries.  k  /  «» 

FIEXIBILITI  OF  ORGANIZATION  -  The  operation  of  the  WPA  in  Penneyl- 
n!^«*  f^^^"^""^^®^  ^  ^®  functioning  of  District  and  Field  Offices. 
Decentralization  also  featured  the  relationship  between  the  State  Office 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Central  and  Regional  Offices  on  the  other.  De- 
-!77%^?  ^?  solution  of  numerous  problems  within  the  state  were  handled 
satisfactorxly  without  submission  to  the  Central  or  Regional  Offices. 

n.^w?'?!'"^  ^!?^  ^^'  characteristics  of  the  State  organization  was 
riexibiiity.  An  endless  succession  of  problams  calling  for  quick  adlust- 
ment  was  posed  by  the  multitude  of  varied  state-wide  and  local  projects. 
Bnergency  disasters  demanded  speedy  mobilization  of  personnel  and  equip- 
ment. The  war  emergency  had  to  be  met  by  re-direction  of  much  of  the  ex- 
isting program,  and  by  the  prompt  organization  of  projects  of  Inatant  value 
to  the  all-out  effort.  The  shifting  and  transportation  of  manpower  from 
one  pro ject  to  another,  accompanied  by  the  transfer  of  tools  and  eouitment. 
were  constant  problems.  Supervisory  personnel  had  to  adjust  themselves  ti 
changes  ^^ora  project  to  project  and  from  locality  to  locality.  Without 
extreme  flexibility  of  organization  the  WPA  in  Pennsylvania  could  not  have 
operated  its  many  and  varied  types  of  projects. 

«o*  ^^^^T^  ^  ^^^™^  °^  ORGANIZATION  -  l^e  organization  story  did 
!^*K*?f  '^^i  ?*  setting  up  of  State,  District,  and  Field  Offices,  nor 
With  the  divisions  in  those  offices.  There  were  inter-office  and  inter- 
division  operating  procedures  as  well.  From  the  time  a  project  appUca- 
tion  was  prepared  to  the  time  the  project  wa,  completed  many  details  had 
to  be  given  caref^  thought.  To  bring  a  typical  project  to  coapletion  it 
was  necessary^  ^^ 

To  process  the  project  ^plication 

Tb  assign  proper  and  adequate  supervision 

TO  aaslgn  the  necessary  number  of  workers 

To  provide  transportation  for  workers 

To  provide  necessary  tools  and  equipment 

To  investigate  the  loss  of  tools  or  dwiage  to  equipment 

To  obtain  reimbursement  for  dosage  or  loss 

To  provide  safety  equipment  and  to  enforce  its  use 

To  report  all  accidents 

To  prepare  many  other  types  of  reports 

To  check  periodically  monies  eaq>ended  and  monies  remaining 

To  keep  the  time  of  workers 

To  transfer  workers  to  and  from  the  project 

To  hear,  and  find  solutions  to,  the  grievances  of  workers 

To  check  regularly  the  progress  of  the  work 

To  complete  the  project  as  provided  by  the  application 

pis  outline  of  prooedures  should  indicate  the  detailed  and  extensive 
orgwjlMtion  required.  Only  those  «ho  were  close  to  it  can  fuUjTw^ 
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elate  the  infinite  number  and  complexity  of  the  problems  involved.  The 
ftmctlonlngof  such  an  organization  can  be  described  only  in  ^r2  terns 

v^i.ThT^  2f^'"°T^™™  -  !»»•  program  of  the  !^A  in  Pennsyl- 
r^fnni.  .^  "^  organized.  The  responsibility  for  making  that  orgS^- 

^^i^^f^',  ^i;.''*"^*^  Tf  ^-^i^^^'ly  «q>^PPed  personnel  assignef^ 
iiaportant  supervisory  positions.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  eiven  those 
supervisors  for  their  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  pro^S!  Cr^J 
^U  ll,^^.t^  ^  ^^^'^^  ^'•""^"  *"^  supervisors  working  iTfhe  fielSras 
JSi^D^l^ct^w^'?!^'  «T^^y«5^"^«  State,  District,  and  Field  Offices. 
iTie  project  workers  themselves  deserve  unqualified  praise  for  the  interest 

lu^^i^^:^  T  ^^«^T,-^«"  to  ,«rk  in  all  kin'Ss  of  welter,  ?SrS^ 
justing  themselves  continuously  to  the  needs  of  prolects  and  tnr-  o«?«» 
ah«4  with  th.ir  job,  in  th,  tL  of  «ch  un^  Sl«.  ^.  p^l^^ 

™«-,-^'^*^°"  .si  i''*»e'«"'">  «>••  th.  keys  to  th.  auecss  of  the 
program.  Closely-knit  units  «,»dit.d  th.  flow  of  work.  Ftod  th.  Stat^ 
Offic.  down  to  th.  anaUest  operating  proJ.ct  the  d.legation^f  ^rk^ 

pl«,  sonetines  to  the  despair  of  those  who  were  runnine  it  hut  1t.^ 
not  unwieldy.  It«t  «erg««:l.,  with  «...  More  tC^  -  in«L«t^ 

or  ?nr  "lidid'^.^Thf ''^  '.*'  t""^'  "^  objectiveTfor  tS:"^i 

:^^^5-thJi^ssr  ^^^^a  ^o^;:s?'^th"traSUioi: 

r'°^^E'  F"-^- ^"-  tnL-s^rtor^Str-j; 

IM  X^l^so*^  ^S^klirt^ulr^-e^rlt^-  11  ^^^^ 

toi^I  S^  Sr^„^  *°  "^r^""  ^"  ^*"  coordination  of  th.^rt  oj 
tn.  WPA  with  that  of  othw  ag«ncl.s;  Fwleral,  state,  and  local. 

COORDINATION  \im  OTOHl  AGHKlfiS    -    In  a  society  as  comnl.»  ,.  „ 

no  ag«icy  can  ftmotion  by  itself  alone.  The  *rk  ^Jerts  SSstoa?"' 
in  Pwinsylvania  was  no  exception.  It  was,  as  a  natter  of %o«^  i  , 
eoordijjated  with  its  o«,  Re'gional  and^tr^  omcet  orS^rk^c'S 
Omce'':;^  ~  u'  1"t*  "I'tlon-hip  with  th.  U.  s.  Tr^asil^y^^tl 
uince  and  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Procurement  Division.  The  U  <?  tv»««,^ 
Accounts  Office  acted  as  a  control  unit  supervisiS^  the  fmidf'*^n^!?Z 
and  auditing  all  important  documents.  The  ^  S^Treas^^?r^«eS 
sl^iT.  IS'  "^P^'ljit'l*  ^or  the  purchase  or  rental  of  aS  Lt^iSf!^ 
services  for  supervisory  and  project  use,  when  purchased  or^r^t^  wUh 
^telkSl^K*  „^'^J~?«^^«  °ther  agencies,  the  WPA^  gllT^cS^ 
•rate  with  the  U.  S.  Daployment  Service,  the  Office  of  Education  ^^?I 
^Manpower  Commission.  Federal  Departments  with  wh^h  it^^at^ 
were:     Treasury,   Interior,  Agriculture,  Labor,  Navy,  and  i^^P**^**** 

.^.1  S  P»n"«ylvanla  cooperative  relationships  were  maintained  with  ««r- 
•ral  State  Government  Departments,     lb  the  De^rtmentTpimf  A^J^^^I; 
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PART  I? 
WPA  -  THE  aiPLOYBil 


^r.v  I^*  fl^'^y  aim  of  the  Work  Projects  Adminiat 
l^lSll  ^*»«  ""«^J°y®d  on  useful  public  projects, 
^t  TJ  ^'^^f  J  that  is,  it  was  not  i.ork  perfomed 
ect  in  exchange  for  reUef  payments.  The  earnings 
t^JT^^  on  the  basis  of  fix«l  wage  rates  andi^» 
than  on  the  basis  of  the  budgeted  need  used  for  work 
^m  "work  reUef "  did  not  apply  to  the  earnings  of 


ration  was  to  provide 
T^e  work  provided  was 
on  an  organized  proj- 
of  IVPA  emplojrees  were 
of  enqaloyment,  rather 
relief  payments.  The 
those  employed  on  the 


status  of  all  cases.  For  th«  «^^V!lJIit  k  ]ji^   periodically  the  need 

-o.„n.,  JSL.Z  r^;.-.  z^^T^r  o^^^f  rji^j 
Act,  ^r.tiT4;rr^:z.'^^\TZzroi:/:dT.^^  r  --  ^^• 

work  with  th'  WA  was^  ^^^^Ito^*  "*'*f  °^  un«ployed  .ligtbl.  for 
and  seasonal  variatioM  iT^i^.;*.    i   factors  were  the  business  cycle 

tlaes.  During  those  years  the  WPA  wa«  on-TrS^  AwT  i  ^\^^   **  various 
not  the  l«.ge,t,  i„  P^ayWi^^  fte  ^ir  o?  iTf!"'^  ^Ployrs,  if 

project  work  load  in  each  calenSi  ^""Z  ^to^AlnT'     '^'  "^  "^ 
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Calendar  Year 

1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
19a 
1942 
1943 


P»ak  Work  Lomi 

228,251 
288,557 
224,358 
290,342 
253,438 
169,508 
136,690 

65,197 

22,503 


^Jf^""!^?/"  ^  combination  of  factors,  the  peak  load  did  not  occur 
at  the  sai6e  tdme  each  year.  It  >fill  be  noted  that  the  hirfiest  o^a^^ 

i^n^^fL  ?  P^^^^P  i"  P^i^ate  industry  caused  by  wartime  production  ^ 
reflected  in  a  steady  decline  in  WPA  employnwit.  auciiion  iias 

In  addition  to  project  iwrkers  it  was  necessary  to  employ  adainistra- 
tive  personnel  for  the  proper  coordination  of  the  pro  Jam  ^Sfor  th« 
of S^Jn?  f  Pf^^^-  '^th  promptness  and  accuracy.'^  ifel^lr^  ^^r 
year^r?on:wr""^  ~^'^^^^  ''  ^  °"«  ^^«  '^'^   •-^  ^^^ 


Calendar  Year 

1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 

1943 


Peak  anployment  of 
Administrative  Per«on« 

4,467 
3,959 
2,927 
2,856 
3,772 
1,843 
1,217 

831 

154 


^e  large  nunber  of  administrative  persons  employed  during  the  y^ars  1935 
S^e  i!™ Jr  :  ^  the  number  of  district  offices  in  existence  throughout 
?«!v^r^^  I!  ^^^  °^  ^^^  P'*^*^^-  ^*  increase  shown  for  the  yearl939 
took  place  the  early  part  of  the  year,  following  directly  upon  an  Wei., 
in  the  project  work  load  the  latter  part  of  1938.  Hie  steady  decrease  in 

rJswC;?.'"^^^ ''  "  'r^^^^^  '"  ^^*  P~>^^  --^  loaT^ccLL^d  by 
rising  employment  in  war  Industries.  Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the 

S^^^flJ"?^."''  '^^'^  ""^^  *^P'"^^  °"  construction  p?ojeasa^5  ^ 
proximately  25  per  cent  on  non-construction  projects.  ^^ 

whent^5Sc^of^^?"'  -  Need  for  employment  was  considered  to  exist 
^d«  \  «^ T!  ^  *  ^^^^  ^'^  attached  individual  was  not  enough  to^- 
vide  a  subsistence  compatible  with  decency  and  health.  The  need  was  S^- 
Ir^L^^  ^  Pennsylvania  Department  of  >ubUc  Assistance  a^S  cert ml^ 
to  the  WPA.  The  m  studied  each  case  and  detemdned  eligLSity  for  «^ 
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Category  A: 


Category  B: 


Family  members  or  unattached  indi- 
viduals with  no  income. 

Family  members  or  unattached  indi- 
viduals with  income  insufficient 
for  maintenance  on  a  subsistence 
level. 

!^!/^^^^*^  x°/  ««^i^ie<i  persons  for  project  employment  was  based  in 
part  on  their  active  registration  with  the  U.  S.  BnploynSrSe^ce?  le^ 
tified  project  employees  were  required  to  renew  their^gisSSio;^  ^^ 
local  employment  offices  every  sixty  days.  registrations  with 

All  persons  considered  for  employment  on  tyro^Gcf<t  i«.r.»  «^«-«  ^ 
tlo»l  clarification,  for  (1)  th. 'pruL;  ^  ^Siro'cc^uSl^or  S 

Bnployabllity  on  a  project  was  decided  bv  a  worker »«  aWn*  * 

r^pr^^r  or„u°j  i^JiBi^^  -- 

ployment  dangerous  to  the  health  or  safety  oThiself  or  o?^.    k     ^ 

^.'r;^:%f%^r---i--:^^^^^^^^ 

limit.  Onlv  fhnnA  i>Krk  »..»  ^4x^  •^cj-^-'-xxujr.  mere  was  no  maximum  aire 
xiiaxt.  unxy  uiose  who  were  citizens  of,  or  owed  allerf.ance  to  thA  iTn<+I^ 
States,  and  who  executed  affidavits  of  their  citizelJshin  o^'-^?!J;^  ^ 
could  be  «^,loyed  on  WPA.  Ccrammists  or  J«^rs  of  a  N^  US  ~i!^^''i 
from  employment,  as  were  those  who  advo^S!  or  helTt^rl^^n  ^       '''^ 

strt"t^it:r^-  ^^^"^  ^'  theU:^^^f-s:  ^^^l 

Not  more  than  one  member  of  a  famiiv  0*^^11%  w«-  -i   ^   — 
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erlBination  on  account  of  rac«,  religion,  political  affiliation,  or  aiM 
borahip  or  non-menberahip  in  a  labor  organisation  was  allovred. 

^laliflod  suporviaorjr  poraonnal  irara  essential  to  the  operation  of 
the  program.  Because  of  their  closeness  to  actual  job  operations,  such 
personnel  had  to  be  chosen  with  care.  Preference  was  given  to  certified 
persons  who  could  offer  the  necessary  qualifications  i  mniflUa  qualifica- 
tions were  established  for  project  supervisory  titles.  In  conjunction 
with  these  titles,  class  designations  were  used  to  represent  the  ranges 
of  complexity  and  technicality  inherent  in  the  various  types  of  pivjeets 
and  to  provide  for  equitable  rates  of  coapensation.  Qrade  designations 
were  used  to  represent  levels  of  responsibility  lying  within  the  class 
designations.  Salaries  were  paid  in  accordance  with  class  and  grade  des- 
ignations as  found  in  a  schedule  of  titles  and  salaries. 

Political  activity  was  forfaiddsn  on  the  part  of  supervisory  personnel. 
Persons  #10  had  actual  supervision  of  any  e^sloyees  or  who  were  in  such 
positions  that  by  reason  thereof  they  could  have  exercised  authority  or 
influence  over  other  e^^Loyees  were  ineliglWe  for  a^aoyinaat  with  «PA  if 
they  were  candidates  for  any  public  office  or  were  awring  as  e«^>aign 
■anagers  or  assistants  thereto  for  aqy  candidate.  Anyone  holding  an  elec- 
tive office  or  who  was  a  OMaber  of  a  party  conmittee  or  organisation,  the 
duties  of  which  were  concerned  with  political  nanagetasnt  or  ea^>aigns,  was 
not  eligible  for  aapLpjmsnt  idiile  holding  such  offices. 

WPA  enployees  were  urged  constantly  to  accept  private  eaployfeant. 
Regulations  were  placed  in  effect  which  provided  that  no  person  should  be 
eligible  for  eoiplOTiBent  by  the  UPA  as  a  certified  miploj99  who  had  revised 
a  bona  fide  offer  of  private  or  other  public  onplojnent,  liiether  of  a  per- 
■anent  or  temporary  nature,  oi*  who  had  voluntarily  left  private  or  other 
public  eBq>loyment  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  WPA  enployment;  provided 
(1)  the  individual  was  capable  of  perforaing  the  work  involved  in  such 
private  or  other  public  employment;  (2)  the  wage  paid  was  not  less  than 
the  prevailing  wage  for  such  work  in  the  community  where  the  individual 
resided;  (3)  such  employment  was  not  in  conflict  with  established  union 
relationshipa;  and  (4)  such  employment  provided  reasonable  workiiM  con- 
ditions.. 

Preference  in  emplojnent  was  given  to  persons  holding  veterans*  sta- 
tus. In  general,  veterans*  preference  applied  only  to  those  who  had  been 
honorably  discharged  from  their  respective  services.  Preference  was  given 
to  the  veterans  of  any  war,  campaign  or  expedition  in  which  the  United 
States  had  engaged,  to  the  unmarried  widows  of  veterans,  and  to  the  wives 
of  uneiqBloyable  veterans  certified  as  in  need. 

In  pi^>Ject  assignments  preference  was  given  to  qualified  certified 
workers.  At  least  95  per  cent  of  the  employees  on  a  project  had  to  be 
certified  persona.  Under  certain  conditions  exemptions  from  this  ruling 
could  be  authorized  at  the  discretion  of  the  State  Administrator.  The 
standard  assigned  hours  of  work  for  project  employees  was  120  hours  per 
four-week  fiscal  period.  No  project  employee  was  penaitted  to  work  in 
excess  of  forty  hours  per  week  or  eight  hours  per  day.  Work  in  excess 
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of  these  hours  was  permissible  only  when  duly  authorized.  Bnployees  as- 
signed to  a  particular  project  were  required  to  work  every  day  that  the 
project  operated.  Absence  and  permission  to  make  up  lost  time  were  con- 
trolled by  explicit  rules. 

With  the  exception  of  blind  persons,  veterans,  unmarried  widows  of 
veterans,  and  the  wives  of  unemployed  veterans,  all  certified  employees 
who  had  been  employed  continuously  for  more  than  eighteen  months  were 
subject  to  removal  from  employment;  provided  that  there  were  available 
for  assignment  to  the  jobs  held  by  them  other  qualified  persons  who  had 
been  available  for  a  period  of  three  months  or  more  and  had  not  been  em- 
ployed on  any  project  during  that  time. 

An  employee  who  left  a  project  for  private  or  other  public  employment 
was  at  the  expiration  of  such  employment  entitled  to  project  reinstate- 
ment: provided  (1)  that  he  lost  such  private  or  public  employment  through 
no  fault  of  his  own;  (2)  that  he  was  still  in  need  and  otherwise  eUgible; 
and  (3)  that  he  had  drawn  all  unemployment  compensation  that  had  accrued 
to  him  during  his  private  employment.  After  a  period  of  illness  a  person 
coxad  be  returned  to  project  employment  on  receipt  of  a  statanent  from  his 
physician.  A  person  retiornlng  from  military  service  was  reinstated  prompt- 
ly provided  his  priority  status  had  not  been  assumed  by  another  manber  of 
the  family  diuring  his  absence. 

WAGES  PAID  -  Along  with  numerous  rules  and  regulations  pertaining 
to  employment,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  a  wa^e  schedule  governing  wages 
paid  to  project  workers.  The  wages  Usted  in  the  schedule  were  subsist- 
enc«»  wages  and  were  as  follows: 

Wages  Distributed  by  Class  and  Siae  of  Municipality 

1941-1943 

Metropol- 
itan Area- 
Largest  Largest  Largest      Largest 
Municipality  Municipality  Jftmicipallty  Municipality 
100,000  25,000  to  5,000  to 
or  over 100»000  25.000       Under  5.000 
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Unskilled-B 
Unskilled-A 
Intermediate 
Skilled 


I  52.80 
57.60 
68.40 
87.60 


Prof,  and  Tech.  91.20 


♦  49.20 
52.80 
62.40 
80.40 
81.60 


I  4^.A0 
49.20 
57.60 
73.20 
74.40 


$  40.80 
44.40 
52.80 
67.20 
67.20 


These  wages  were  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  fiscal  month  consisting  of 
twenty-eight  days  or  four  weeks,  and  of  120  hours  of  work.  Variations 
will  be  noted  according  to  wage  class  and  sise  of  municipality.  The  wages 
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paid  throughout  axij  countj  w»r«  based  on  tI>o  popolatlon  of  th«  largvft 
■unidpallty  in  th«  county.  The  clasaea  uaed  in  the  schedule  oorered  a 
wide  range  of  workers  insofar  as  skills  nere  concerned.  Unskilled-B  work- 
ers perforaed  operations  of  a  simple  routine  nature  that  required  little 
or  no  formal  education  or  previous  experience,  iriille  the  Professional  and 
Technical  group  performed  work  requiring  professional  and  technical,  train- 
ing and  were  in  many  cases  college  graduates  or  graduates  of  professional, 
scientific,  or  technical  schools. 

Project  supervisory  employees  were  paid  wages  approximately  those 
paid  for  the  same  types  of  i»ric  in  the  geographic  areas  in  lAiich  they  were 
assigned.  Administrative  personnel  were  paid  salaries  in  accordance  with 
the  Federal  salary  schedule  established  for  the  types  of  work  performed. 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  OF  WORKERS  -  As  an  employer,  the  UPA  asstned 
responsibility  for  the  health  and  safety  of  its  employees.  This  was  par- 
ticularly necessary  owing  to  the  age  and  disabilities  of  some  of  its  work- 
ers. A  Safety  Section  was  accordingly  created  in  the  State  Office  as  part 
of  the  Division  of  Operations.  Field  personnel  were  eoqjloyed.  This  sec- 
tion did  the  following: 

Established  safety  standards  for  project  operation 
Inspected  projects  to  determine  compliance  with  safety 

regulations  and  practices 
Prepared  safety  inspection  reports 
Reconmended  corrective  action 

Issued  posters  and  bulletins  emi^asizing  safety  practices 
Set  up  first-aid  training  programs  for  employees 
Reviewed  accident  reports 
Investigated  serious  and  fatal  accidents 
Certified  equipment  such  as  trucks 
Inspected  buildings  for  safety  precautions 
Reviewed  project  proposals  for  incorporation  of  safety 

feat\u*es 

Workers  involved  in  accidents  received  prompt  medical  care.  Project  work- 
ers sustaining  traumatic  injuries  in  the  performance  of  duty  were  entitled 
to  receive  medical  care  and  hospitalization  at  government  expense.  T^e 
phrase  "in  the  performance  of  dux.y"  meant  (1)  the  performance  of  assigned 
work  on  the  project,  and  (2)  traveling  to  and  from  the  project  and  the 
employee!  s  home  by  the  direct  and  moat  usual  route* 

LABOR  RELATIONS  -  Labor  questions  could  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected to  arise  on  a  work  program  as  extensive  as  the  WPA.  Provision  had 
to  be  made  for  their  settlement.  WPA  employees  had  the  right  to  Join 
labor  organizations  and  to  choose  their  own  representatives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjusting  grievances.  The  choice  of  representatives  was  not  lim- 
ited to  persons  employed  on  projects.  Supervisory  employees  also  had  the 
right  to  acquire  or  retain  membership  in  any  labor  organization.  Howev4r, 
while  employed  in  such  supervisory  capacity  they  were  not  permitted  to 
engage  in  labor  organizational  activities  involving  ron-supervisory  proj- 
ect employees. 
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in  th«  ^^/  Relations  Section  was  organized  in  the  Division  of  Btaployment 
In  the  State  and  District  Offices  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  co^pl^ts 

rel^Un^'to'^iL^'^T^  '^  T"^  «nploymerSho  may  havelSS^a^i:^': 
tion  ^  to  wages,  hours  of  work,  working  conditions,  aUeged  disw^lminl- 
l^^L       f^?'"  "^^^^^^^  pertaining  to  project  employment:     '^en.  i^he 

U^rroLd  Lrr  n'^^'f-^  ^°  -^«  -  ^-ision  Ta  labor  c^l^t! 
xz  1^3  lound  that  the  information  necessary  for  reaching  a  d«ri.<nr.  ^„i^ 
not  be  Obtained  satisfactorily  by  the  u,ual  Lttod  „T  invHugaUr^l 

concerning  the  time,  place,  and  purpose  of  the  hearing.  Officials  «hn«. 
ri^htT.V  ""'"'l^  ""^^  ^^°  "°^^^«<^-  ^«  oonpSf;ant  was  Sve^^he 
^frrefforreirSSfto'^J^^'"^^'"^^  ^^  organiLtions  as  he'SHL-eS? 
ties  concerned!  "''^"''  grievances  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  par- 

the  jrSflSLT"^™     %  "^^  °^  ''''^  employment  problems  presented  to 

nitu^  of  their  .i^l^""  T^^  ^'^  l^^"^  °^  ^^^^'^  ^P^^T^^^s  unless  the  mag^ 
nituae  oi  their  application  can  be  said  to  have  made  a  d-Jfr^r-r,^-      m-^ 

^LZJl^r  f  *^'  '^"  "^  Pennsylvania  and  employi^hundredr^ 
thousands  of  workers  were  certain  to  assume  considerable  i,ro!«rt7^o! 

of'^LS^ii'thi^  the*  "°"^'  ''^^%'«"  *°  "^^^  -pio^"t;:t'3.'^c:; 

or  people  within  the  confines  of  one  industrv.  or  under  on«  Tv>«r  kI^ 
I'nsibiufv  ^nJZf']'-     "-"^heless.  despite  t^e'^radroHt;  r:^ 
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PART  V 


WPA  -  THE  ADI!INISTRATOR 


The  careful  formulation  and  intelligent  application  of  administrative 
policies  are  factors  indispensable  to  the  successfaJ  operation  of  an  agency 
as  large  as  was  the  Work  Projects  Adndnistration  in  Pennsylvania.  Pol- 
icies point  the  way  and  help  to  explain  objective  and  function.  They  ex- 
press the  over-all  purpose  of  the  agency,  which  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind  during  the  formulation  and  issuance  of  directives  and  administrative 
orders.  If  that  is  done,  there  will  result  a  clarity  of  administrative 
direction,  producing  a  smooth- functioning,  well-integrated  organization. 
This  kind  of  direction  ha^  much  the  same  operational  effect  as  has  a  gov- 
ernor upon  the  action  of  an  engine. 

Integration  of  the  activities  of  the  State,  District,  and  Field  Of- 
fices was  accomplished  through  csireful  planning.  Despite  the  varied  ac- 
tivities, there  was  a  unity  in  the  purposes  and  functioning  of  the  organ- 
ization. That  integration  and  unity  »»ere  not  destroyed  by  too  much  decen- 
tralization. The  number  and  variety  of  projects  undertaken  by  the  WTA  in 
Pennsylvania  could  have  been  successfully  completed  only  througl^^he  ar- 
ticulation of  good  management  and  practical  administrative  poli^^  That 
the  policies  observed  in  Pennsylvania  were  sovmd  and  practicable  was  proved 
by  the  results. 

POLICY  FORMjiTICII  -  In  the  various  laws  it  enacted,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  embodied  certain  mandatory  policies,  but  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Comnissioner  the  authority  to  fomulate  such  other  policies 
as  he  found  necessary.  From  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  were  Issued 
rules  and  regulations,  interpretations,  and  staterients  of  procedure.  These 
were  given  to  the  Regional  Offices  located  throu^out  the  country  and  to 
the  State  Administrators  of  the  respective  states.  The  Regional  Offices 
controlled  the  anplication  of  the  Commissioner's  policies  in  the  states 
lying  within  their  jurisdiction.  They  also  gave  technical  assistance. 
Because  of  different  conditions  existing  in  different  regions  the  Regional 
Offices  were  permitted  some  latitude  in  the  interpretation  and  application 
of  policies. 

State  Administrators  were  also  permitted  wide  latitude  in  the  mppli- 
cation  of  the  Commissioner's  policies.  It  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  Administrator  to  see  to  it  that  the  work  program  in  his  state  oper- 
ated efficiently  and  to  the  best  advantage.  He  therefore  issued  adminis- 
trative orders  and  memoranda  interpreting  those  orders.  Their  purpose  was 
to  put  the  Commissioner's  policies  in  effect  in  the  most  practical  and 
sensible  way. 

The  various  District  Managers  throughout  the  state  were  held  respon- 
sible by  the  State  Administrator  for  the  application  and  execution  of  pol- 
icies within  their  respective  districts.  As  between  the  states,  conditions 
in  the  various  districts  differed,  ar.d  it  became  the  responsibility  of  thf 
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District  Managers  to  carry  out  the  policies  in  the  most  practical  wav. 
vath  the  approval  of  the  State  Administrator,  District  Tlanagers  varied 
the  application  of  policies  for  the  sake  of  efficiency  and  expediency. 
In  summary,  decentralization  and  flexibility  of  administration  did  not 
resxat  in  loss  of  integration.  The  selection  of  vmder standing,  intel- 
ligent, and  skilled  administrative  personnel  played  a  big  part  in  the 
proper,  integrated  conduct  of  the  program. 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  -  Qualifications  considered  in  the  selection 
of  administrative  and  supervisory  personnel  related  to  educational  back- 
ground, experience,  abiUty  in  the  respective  fields  of  service,  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  employment  objectives  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration.  The  need  of  intelligent  execution  of  administrative  pol- 
icies made  the  administrative  and  supervisory  personnel  in  the  State,  Dis- 
trict and  Field  Offices  of  first  importance.  The  management  of  the  pro- 
gram, mostly  on  the  job  location  itself,  was  the  responsibility  of  these 
people,  without  whose  interest,  ability,  loyalty  and  sacrifice,  the  work 
program  as  operated  by  the  WPA  in  Pennsylvania  could  not  have  been  pos- 
sible. The  over-tijne  work  of  these  administrative  personnel,  performed 
without  pay  owing  to  financial  restrictions,  under staffing,  and  emergen- 
cies, deserves  commendation.  They  worked  with  a  keen  awareness  that  the 
welfare  of  tens  of  thousands  of  people  depended  on  how  well  they  did  their 
work. 

The  majority  of  employees  were  unskilled,  belonging  to  that  category 
knoKm  as  conmon  labor.  Wherever  possible  these  workers  were  assigned  to 
work  similar  to  Krtiat  they  had  done  on  previous  jobs,  or  to  work  for  which 
they  seemed  best  fitted,  usually  near  their  places  of  residence.  Vital 
to  the  program  was  the  selection  and  proper  nlacement  of  the  skilled  work- 
ers needed  on  many  projects.  The  work  histories  of  skilled  workers  were 
studied  carefully,  and  interviews  held  with  the  workers  prior  to  their 
placement.  In  given  localities  it  was  not  alv/ays  easy  to  find  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  persons  possessing  the  required  skills.  If  skilled  work- 
ers could  not  be  found,  the  WPA  often  undertook  to  train  whatever  man- 
power was  available.  In  such  cases  it  became  necessary  to  train  unskilled 
persons  to  be  timekeepers,  masons,  bricklayers,  and  blacksmiths.  Others 
were  trained  to  operate  different  kinds  of  machines  and  eouijment.  On 
leaving  the  program  they  were  able  to  use  their  newly  acquired  skills  in 
private  employment. 

The  grievances  of  different  kinds  registered  by  workers  caused  the 
employment  of  personnel  qualified  to  receive,  review,  hear,  and  settle 
such  cases.  Labor  relations  problems  received  careful  consideration  and 
were  satisfactorily  solved  in  most  cases.  At  no  time  was  the  program  ar- 
rested or  curtailed  because  of  labor  difficulties;  and  for  a  orogram  that 
employed  as  high  as  290,000  workers  this  was  a  notable  record. 

The  work  load  increased  and  decreased  in  accordance  with  the  rise 
and  fall  of  industrial  employment,  the  number  of  available  projects,  and 
the  employment  quotas  allotted  to  the  state  by  the  Central  Office.  The 
V^A  had  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  barometer  of  ra-ivate  emDlo^TTient  as  seasonal 
changes  affected  it.  When  private  business  and  industry  discharged  work- 
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S?kc!;!t'^^bl^7n  1'"°-  ^r'^""'^^  ^^^^ng,   the  ,«,rk  load  created 

DETERMINING  TOE  PROGRAM  -  The  ^rk  pro,^am  was  begun  and  continued 
^th  certain  restrictions.  Each  project  had  to  be  of  gfmi^  ueeJul^ess 

D^rtv  ^^,f  opportunities.  Projects  were  lindted  to  work  on  public 
?^?«H  r.  i^^  ^^^  ^^^  *^^  proposed  work  could  not  be  of  thfaort 
included  in  the  nomal  governmental  operations  of  sponsors.  A  epecifild 
nSirn.°'/'"  '"^""f  "^"^  ^oc^t^^  was  eamark^  fo^lab^r  '  Oritif 
relief  rolls,  a  figure  that  was  later  raised  to  ninety-five  per  cent. 

f«w  or^K"*®? ""f^^^?  '**'  projects  had  to  be  determined.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  factors  that  were  taken  into  account: 

Public  value 

Per  cent  of  funds  to  be  spent  for  labor 

^I?Ln^nr^^''^'^K^  ^°/^^^  employment  to  relief  persons 
i™i«^  n^     "'^^'"  of  existing  and  proposed  projects  to  the 

P^^Kfn.?^  persons  on  relief  rolls  in  thie  areas  affected 

possibility  of  ffloving  the  maxiinum  number  of  persons  from  the 
relief  rolls  in  the  shortest  time 

Sponsor's  contribution 

Investigation  and  planning  were  necessary  to  secure  and  organize  In  towns 

^d  r:ii^llS:'^n»r'"-^'f''  '"^"^  ""^^  P^^^^^  «^loymen?  for  unmpI^^A 
and  relief  labor  with  various  skills.  The  number  and  types  of  oroiecta 

iri!^H^''°r^  \  ^°"^''y'  ^^«  ^PP^y  °^  «*^-^  laborf  the  f acSities 
at  hand,  and  the  character  of  sponsorship.  Suitable  bikldW*  and  th! 

Srs'li  iie'f  °'  ^P^r  ^^^  °^  ^^^^ '^  -^^  Often TeiS^^'fie! 
^y^u^ev^\?f  ^^^T^.t  "^  ""'  ^PP'"^^^-  Community  needs  wer^caje- 
fully  surveyed.  After  all  these  points  had  beeri  considered,  many  applica- 
tions for  projects  had  to  be  revised  and  many  reiected   AtoL  o«i  ?k 

"^11^:  ^'"^^f  ^  individuaUy  were  beingX-'ed',  set  ^P,  op:r:tS  ^Sd 
brought  to  completion.  They  kept  the  pro-am  as  a  whole  in  p^^^s^? 
constant  change.  To  maintain  onier  in  this  state  of  flux,  m«erS^  checks 
had  to  be  made  and  control  procedure  initiated.  ™«erous  cnecks 

on  ryj^Z^^r^Z  ^  ^^"^  1?'^^®''  ^'^  "^^  adequate  progress  was  being  m»d« 
n^  wt  f«  '  Peeress  reports  were  suhnitted  at  regular  intervals^  ^h 
SSion  f?T?^  ''''  ^^Pf'^^**^  ^  the  District  and  State  Office..  In  JS- 
dition,  field  personnel  working  out  of  the  State  Office  made  frequent  ^ 

Sd^  ^^n  dLS:?  f  ^^".  °^^^"*«'  "^^^^  *h«  appropriate  action  was  de- 
cid^upon.  District  Office  personnel  were  also  checking  projects  rej- 
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nlftr«^^  ?K  ^  ^  °*''*'^**  ^°  determine  whether  certain  restrictions 
tW  o?S«.  T^  *^^  Observed.  Legislation  imposed  soi^e  restrict 
tions,  others  were  imposed  by  the  Central  and  State  Offices.  Another  task 

X^^r^^'^f^.f  *'^^^''  P'^J*'^^  '^^^  operating  within  the  s^pi  of  the 
«S?^  t'St'fi-Tr  J^  °'"''""*  P'^^*^^^  ^  operation,  it  wS  neces! 
sSnf^T,! J^  ♦^^  ^n  ^  P'"*P*'*^  ^^  P'*^^*^^  supplemental  and  super- 
?^ri^  applications.  Cost  and  material  clerks  made  frequent  reports  show- 
ing monies  and  material  available  and  expended  on  eacl^^roJeS  A  fr^ 
?«12'S  fsJ^n  ^  ~":^;,^»  ^-teed  that  Iffi:ie;t  moSe" 
bT^S^^  ^Ztroi  '^''^  t^  ^^f'  ^^'  ll^tations  of  funds  would  not 
♦K.^!!!rr  ^^^'^trols  were  set  up  to  assure  accurate  time  reportimr  and 
the^^pt  payment  of  wages.  Well  trained  and  capable  timrkS5i:^w:;^ 

tvDee^J  ^^^°^,?'^JL'*'*'  requiring  mechanical  equipment  of  certain 
thru«rLS^!^„??  ^^t  ^\'  *^o«tracts  were  let  to  private  companierSr 
the  use  and  manning  of  such  equipment.  In  a  similar  way.  contracts  *«r« 

k«t  SL?v  t?l  ^  equipment.  In  those  cases  qualified  WPA  employee! 
k^t  daily  time  records  and  daily  logs  of  work  performed  by  the  contrac- 
tors. The  control  of  material,  tools,  and  various  types  of^Lent  used 
o^h^^'^'^L'^  necessary.  Whenever  any  of  these  ^e  los^or'^oSd^t 
otherwise  be  accounted  for  a  full  investigation  was  made  anS  the  p^^^r 

re^nsm^?:^•„H^T''"''"^T  "^'  '^  '  "^^^  °^  employees  :ho^SJ; 
responsible  for  missing  material,  tools,  and  equipnent. 

ord«  ^^^  if  ?T^^  "  ^  ««rcise  adequate  control,  numerous  rec- 
^rl^ar^d  'rSfe^  ^tT.  5:1^^^'  ^-"^'  ^  '^'     ^^  «^  ^ho- 

^lumber  of  enqiloyees 

Assignnent  and  termination  of  employees 

lifork  completed 

Vfork  to  be  completed 

Katerials  used  or  on  hand 

Equipment  and  tools 

Exemptions  from  certain  restrictions 

Finance 

Money  expended  or  available 

Project  applications 

Number  of  projects  operating 

Number  of  projects  not  begun 

Number  of  projects  conplfftad 

SlntS!  ';  Th,se  suppU.d  n«,d«l  information  and  served  tHuSes  i' 
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FINANCE  -  In  greatest  demand  was  information  pertaining  to  finance. 
^'*?^!f.®'?*™*®*^  ^^  available  for  expenditure  were  of  special  interest  to 
individuals,  sponsors,  and  the  general  public.  Federal  goverrment  pro- 
cedure controlled  the  allocation  and  expenditure  of  funds.  In  the  state 
the  chief  administrative  duty  was  to  see  to  it  that  Federal  goverrment 
procedure  was  not  violated.  A  system  of  checking  and  accounting  was  there- 
fore established  to  control  the  use  of  funds.  This  system  was  adminis- 
tered Dy  hi^ily  trained  personnel. 

SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  PROTECTION  -  Great  care  was  taken  to  guard  the 
safety  and  health  of  workers.  In  the  State  Office  a  Safety  Section  wae 
organized  to  provide  instruction  in  safety  and  health  and  to  enforce  safe- 
ty and  health  rules.  By  means  of  first  aid  courses  and  county-wide  meet- 
ings, superintendents,  foremen  and  supervisors  were  instructed  in  proper 
safety  and  health  measures.  Through  these  persons,  the  distribution  of 
safety  posters,  and  the  consequent  appUcation  of  rules,  workers  on  all 
the  projects  became  safety  conscious.  Brief  meetings  were  held  aonthly 
on  project  sites,  during  which  specific  cases  of  the  violation  of  safety 
rules  were  discussed  and  the  correct  procedures  pointed  out. 

Enforcement  of  safety  rules,  the  provision  of  proper  safety  equii>- 
ment,  the  fostering  of  conditions  conducive  to  good  health,  and  prompt 

"^Tu  ,!?^®/^®''  ""^"^^^  **'*•  P*^*  °^  ^^«  program  to  assure  the  safety 
and  health  of  workers.  The  purpose  of  that  program  was  to  prevent  lose 
of  time  and  injury  to  workers,  and  to  eliminate  expense  incurred  by  the 
Federal  government  because  of  accidents. 

PUKJC  RELATIONS  -  One  of  the  priaary  responsibilities  of  any  ad- 
ministration is  the  maintenance  of  proper  public  relations.  The  Mark 
Projects  Administration  in  Pennsylvania  accepted  that  responsibiUty. 
In  that  way  it  hoped  to  assist  the  public  in  making  an  accurate  appraisal 
!f*^  !  JJT^'®.!"'^  achievements  of  the  work  program.  TW.8  intention  not-' 
withstanding,  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  that  a  Just  appraisal  was 
ever  reached  in  Pennsylvania.  The  passing  of  tUne  may  be  expected  to  re- 
veal more  fully  to  the  pubUc  the  indubitable  wealth-creating  and  aorale- 
building  values  of  the  program.  To  those  who  were  close  to  the  pro£rM 
those  values  were  always  evident.  f  b  — 

Sponsors  such  as  township  supervisors,  school  boards,  city  councils, 
boards  of  county  coomissioners.  State  Govemnental  Departments  and  Federal 
agencies  other  than  the  WPA  were  kept  Informed  concerning  projects  in 
irtiich  they  were  directly  interested  or  concerning  other  projects  in  which 
they  might  become  interested.  As  a  result  of  the  information  given  them, 
those  sponsors  were  able  to  appraise  the  work  done.  Furthen^ore.  aA 
equity  in  each  project  was  established  by  the  public  agency  that  spon- 
sored it.  Because  of  that  equity  the  sponsoring  agency  was  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  quality  of  accompli  shaent. 

Public  relations  were  also  estabUehed  with  private  industry.  Per- 
sons were  constantly  leaving  the  program  for  work  in  industry.  Many  per- 
sons were  referred  to  industry  for  training.  Having  completed  their  train- 
ing, they  were  placed  on  the  payroUs  of  industry,  of  which  they  became 
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regxOar  employees.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  former  industrial  ex- 
ecutives obtained  necessary  employment  with  the  WPA  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
found  it  a  worthwhile  experience.  Owing  to  their  ability  and  to  that  of 
many  otb«r  employees  with  a  business  or  professional  background,  the  WPA 
prograia  was  operated  with  an  efficiency  rivalling  the  efficiency  of  count- 
less private  businesses  and  industries.  The  executives  and  administrative 
personnel  were  often  Just  as  capable  as  executives  privately  anployed. 
In  general,  satisfactory  and  cooperative  relationships  were  maintained 
between  industry  and  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 

Governmental,  agencies  other  than  the  WPA,  both  state  and  Federal, 
were  kept  informed  on  phases  of  the  program  in  which  they  were  interested. 
Particularly  were  they  informed  of  the  progress  of  those  projects  they 
were  sponsoring.  At  the  same  time  they  were  given  information  regarding 
the  program  as  a  whole.  A  few  of  the  State  Govermental  Departments  and 
Commissions  with  trtiich  the  agency  cooperated  and  which  it  kept  Ijifcrmed 
were:  Public  Instruction,  Highways,  Health,  Welfare,  Public  Assistance, 
Agriculture,  Forest  and  Waters,  Hines,  Military  Affairs,  and  the  Histor- 
ical, Fish,  and  Game  Commissions.  Among  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  government  were  the  Treasury,  Agriculture,  War,  Navy,  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Actadnistration.  Administrative  and  supervisory  anpj.oy- 
ees  of  the  WPA  made  frequent  contacts  with  these  state  and  Federal  agen- 
cies. Ooly  by  means  of  such  contacts,  facilitating  ji  exchange  of  infor- 
mation, could  a  properly  coordinated  program  be  administered. 

The  workers  employed  by  the  WPA  itself  were  regularly  informed  of 
plans  and  achievements  through  the  medium  of  a  ne^vs  bulletin,  copies  of 
1^1 ch  were  distributed  to  administrative,  9UDer\dsc rv,  and  oroject  work- 
ers. On  bulletin  boards  placed  in  Stat  .ct  and  Field  Offices,  and 
on  all  project  sites,  were  posted  releases,  xianoranda,  and  placards  of 
current  interest. 

Labor  organisations  caUed  frequently  upon  the  Work  Projects  Adudn- 
latratioa  for  information  concerning  problems  ir  '^'  ch  they  were  inter- 
ested. Between  these  organizations  and  the  .;?4  .  t  of  relations  were 
maintained.  This  harmony  was  due  to  the  coooerati  ^itude  assumed  by 
Labor  itself  and  to  the  fact  that  Congress  fijced  the  weekly  and  monthly 
schedule  of  hours  to  be  worked.  At  no  time  did  serious  labor  problems 
exist,  and  those  problems  that  did  arise  were  auickly  and  satisfactorily 
solved.  ' 

Many  persons  not  identified  with  cooperating  agencies  learned  some- 
thing about  the  accomplishments  of  the  work  nrograin  ^^^rcAgh  books,  paa- 
phl«ts,  bulletins,  and  reports.  Books  on  various  -cts,  written  md 
published  by  and  through  the  efforts  of  employees  c_  . .  \i?k  Professional 
and  Technical  Division,  are  substantia]  and  infcmv  ive.  They  have  made 
contributions  to  history,  welfare,  education,  anc^  recreation.  Also  given 
wide  distribution  were  bulletins,  pamphlets,  and  reports  treating  of  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  work  program. 

From  the  press  the  general  public  received  the  bulk  of  its  informa- 
tion concerning  the  purpose  and  operaticxi  of  the  Work  Projects  Actednist ra- 
tion. The  press  was  kept  informed  through  frequent  news  releases  and  in- 
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terviewa  with  WPA  officials.  In  spite  of  this  evident  willingness  of  the 
WPA  to  cooperate,  and  with  a  complete  disregard  of  the  facts  made  known 
to  them,  some  sections  of  the  press  adopted  an  attitude  bitterly  hostile 
to  the  program.  It  may  well  be  that  certain  parties  to  this  opposition 
found  themselves  not  too  closely  aligned  with  the  Administration  in  Wash- 
ington, and  accordingly  used  the  WPA  as  a  target  by  way  of  asserting  their 
independence.  Their  method  was  distortion.  Out  of  a  program  representing 
thousands  of  projects  and  hvmdreds  of  thousands  of  workers  they  would  seize 
upon  an  isolated  job  site,  an  insignificant  p^ase  of  activity,  or  a  triv- 
ial happening,  enlarge  upon  it,  and  offer  it  to  the  public  as  the  whole 
of  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 

So  wilful  a  distortion  of  the  known  facts  might  have  been  least  ex- 
pected from  those  who  had  observed  at  first  hand  the  growing  failure  of 
local  charities,  and  of  county  and  state  relief  agencies  to  meet  con- 
structively the  challenge  of  unemployment.  That  was  the  challenge  the 
WPA  accepted.  It  moved  quickly  and  energetically  on  a  broad  front  to  wipe 
out  the  threat  of  continued  idleness  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  employ- 
able persons.  In  doing  so,  it  soon  became  aware  of  its  weaknesses  as  an 
organization,  and  took  immediate  steps  to  correct  them.  At  the  same  time 
that  some  sections  of  the  press  were  showing  themselves  consistently  hos- 
tile, others  were  equally  concerned  to  make  a  jvist  and  accurate  appraisal 
of  the  work  program.  These  latter  saw  the  strength  smd  achievement,  as 
well  as  the  inevitable  shortcomings  of  so  vast  an  administration,  and 
praised  them  ungrudgingly.  But  to  all  sections  of  the  press,  whether  they 
were  for  or  against  it,  the  WPA  in  Pennsylvania  supplied  information  re- 
quested or  not  requested,  impartially. 

Fully  aware  of  the  vital  and  stupendous  task  entrusted  to  it,  and 
knowing  how  avidly  the  public  would  grasp  at  evidences  of  either  success 
or  failure,  the  Work  Projects  Administration  showed  extraordinary  zeal 
to  cooperate  in  the  field  of  public  relations.  To  that  zeal  may  be  charged 
a  certain  reluctance  to  argue  its  own  merits  against  those  who  would  have 
questioned  them.  Leaving  to  posterity  questions  of  merit,  it  merely  sought 
to  reveal  the  facts  to  all  who  vd.shed  to  know  than. 
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PART  VI 
WPA  -  THE  FINANCIBR 


All  phases  of  the  work  program  operated  by  the  Work  Projects  Ackiin- 
istration  in  Pennsylvania  were  of  necessity  intimately  connected  with  fi- 
nancial procedure.  For  every  project  a  specific  sum  of  money  had  to  be 
enctonbered.  The  monies  allocated  and  expended  were  actually  disbursed 
by  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  to  which  the  WPA  was  strictly  accountable.  No 
monies  were  handled  directly  by  the  WPA  itself.  To  make  an  accurate  ac- 
counting to  the  Treasury  at  all  times,  it  was  necessary  to  create  and 
apply  procedures  for  operation  and  control.  The  financing  of  the  program 
and  accovmting  for  expenditures  were  difficult  owing  to  the  wide  range  in 
types  of  projects.  The  projects  all  differing  in  size,  embraced  construc- 
tion and  non-construction  projects,  defense  projects,  and  projects  spon- 
sored by  local,  state  and  Federal  governments.  Under  each  of  these  main 
types  was  to  be  found  a  variety  of  subtypes. 

The  financing  of  so  large  a  program  was  made  possible  only  by  the 
efficiency  with  which  records  were  handled  and  maintained.  That  effi- 
ciency was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  ability  of  the  responsible  admin- 
istrative and  supervisory  personnel.  But  not  only  was  the  proper  expend- 
iture of  funds  necessary.  Funds  also  had  to  be  expended  judiciously,  and 
in  that  almost  every  administrative  and  supervisory  employee  was  expected 
to  do  his  share. 

SOURCE  AND  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  -  The  activities  of  theWbrk  Projects 
Administration  were  financed  by  Federal  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  and 
allocated  to  the  state  by  the  Central  Office.  A  share  of  the  cost  was  met 
by  state  and  local  agencies  sponsoring  the  projects.  Sponsors'  funds  were 
used  for  materials,  supplies,  equipment,  and  other  non-labor  itons;  and, 
in  some  cases  to  pa^  wages  to  skilled  and  supervisory  personnel  employed 
in  addition  to  WPA  workers.  WPA  funds  were  used  to  pay  the  wages  of  proj- 
ect workers,  the  amount  of  these  funds  determining  whether  or  not  the 
requisite  number  of  workers  could  be  employed. 

As  projects  were  approved,  f\mds  were  allotted  in  order  that  opera- 
tions could  be  started  imnediately.  For  some  projects  only  partial  allot- 
ments were  made.  As  the  i»rk  progressed  and  more  funds  were  needed,  other 
partial  allotments  followed.  The  total  amount  allotted  could  not  exceed 
the  limitation  placed  on  the  funds  approved  for  any  project. 

EXPENDITURES  -  The  total  amount  of  money  expended  for  projects  in  Penn- 
sylvania from  July  7,  1935  through  November  30,  1942  was  $1,131,782,550.48. 
Of  that  sum  $955,643,013.77  represented  Federal  expenditures,  while  spon- 
sors' contributions  totaled  $176,139,536-71.  Federal  expenditures  made 
up  84.4  per  cent  and  sponsors'  contributions  15.6  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Of  the  amount  given  by  sponsors  $24,176,163.60  was  paid  out  for  labor. 
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*4S;:^-;i^  -^-^^^^^'.aL^T^^^^^^^^^^ 


Ob.iect  ClasslficatJon 

Personal  Service 
Travel 

Transportation  of  Goods 
C<WBiunication  Services 
Rents  and  Utility  Services 
Printing  and  Binding 
Other  Contractural  Services 
Supplies  and  Material 
Equipment  Purchased 


Amount 

♦888,652,438.50 

2,957,164.95 

273,187.56 

864, 178. a 

33,515,250.69 

19,179.03 

92,179.03 

27,887,640.74 
1.181  iy,.  Aft 

iyi>5,643,013.77 


iioT^^^^'selv^Lsr'  '^It't^Zl  ^'"^'^  ^^-^  °^  Federal  funds 
93.0  per  ^nt  of  theXle.  iSi  to?^^f  l^ZT^'lL^^'^''  ^^'^  ^  ~ 
representing  non-labor  cost,  wi  ^.0  per  c^t  of  Thn'^""  "^^Kiitures, 
^»naored  projects  a  limitation  of  iTm  '*°^®-     ^*'»"  locally 

F.cl«r.l  expenditures  fcf  non-l'Li:;,*tue'^  -^- 

•Ponaored  by  the  Federal  government  wis  1^2  (^  i^^°"/°''  P"^^"'^^' 
c«U«e  of  labor  cost  as  compared  with  tJat'^  n  ^^''^^'^^^h.  The  per- 
tbe  program  was  operated  ^  keeoW^th  t hi         '^^"-l/bor  indicates  that 

«anized;  namely,  Vo  provide  wor^o^  the  ^rT^f  ^°''  '^^"^  ^^  '^  O'^ 
«i-iploy«i  persons.  ^  '^  ^^*  greatest  number  of  -iplorable 

fiacall^l  ::?eT'"''''  "^  '^"-^-'   contributions  as  distributed  by 


FISCAL  YEAR 

1935-1936 

1936-1937 

1937-1938 

1938-1939 

1939-1940 

1940-19a 

19a-1942 

1942  through 

Itov.  1942 

TOTAL 


TOTAL 
EXPEMDI'njRE 

$  128,277,795.64 
200,072,615.37 
198,a9,028.43 
243,440,a7.00 

124,596,568.a 

139,887,473.13 

78,591,192.98 


FEDBIAL 


$123,180 
187,099 
163,849 
210,000 

99,649 
102,215 

56,203 


,850.64 
,392.37 
,934.43 
,000.00 
,916.00 
,249.59 
,882.19 


SPONSORS' 
CONTOIHUryows 

>  5,096,945.00 
12,973,223.00 
34,569,094.00 
33,440,417.00 
24,946, 652. a 
37,672,223.54 
23,387,310.79 


18,497,459.52  13,443,788.55  5,053,670.97 

♦1,131,782,550.48      $955,643,013.77      $176,139,536.71 


^  1i:  JiL^I  d^ra^s"d^inVl^9U^^^^  J-  ^ar  to 

scale  «>vement  into  war  Industrie!  On  t^t  Ut  "'f^'^^^^  ^^<»  a  lar«e 
P«W  during  the  last  ffsfal  yei'  inicate  tha't  ^T'  ''*  -onieTX 
-^L^t  were  unable  to  find^woTk '^i;dl;tr^d^^Z  nj^rwh""^ 
eouatry  was  at  war  and  when  there  was  a  great  ^dl^Ld^fo^'i^  :!^Zl'i: 
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This  fact  is  significant.  No  doubt  an  appreciable  number  of  these  per- 
sons were  so  disabled  as  to  constitute  itiop  haaards,  or  were  too  advanced 
in  years  to  participate  in  industrial  production. 

The  very  substantial  amount  of  sponsors*  contributions  is  indicative 
of  the  value  placed  upon  the  program  by  sponsors.  During  the  early  days 
of  the  program  sponsors'  contributions  showed  considerable  variation.  It 
was  later  decided  that  sponsors  shotild  be  asked  to  contribute  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  each  project.  Congress  finally  ruled  that  be- 
ginning Januax*y  1,  1940,  sponsors  had  to  contribute  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  of  each  project.  The  restrictions  pex*taining  to  the  per 
cent  of  sponsors'  contzdbutions  and  to  the  average  non-labor  expenditures 
per  man-month  were  relaxed  in  the  case  of  a  few  projects  certified  by  the 
Army  or  Navy  as  in^rtant  to  national  defense.  Frcmi  star^  to  finish  the 
financial  responsibility  for  the  work  program  was  shared  by  the  Federal, 
state,  and  local  governments.  This  joint  responsibility  existed  at  all 
times. 

From  July  1,  1935,  through  December  31,  1942,  the  sum  of  $27,571,212.93 
was  expended  for  administration  in  Pennsylvania.  Vlhen  this  administrative 
cost  is  added  to  the  total  amount  ($955,643,013.77)  expended  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  for  projects  within  the  state,  the  over-all  Federal  ex- 
penditure is  found  to  be  $983,214,226.70.  Administrative  costs  repre- 
sented only  2.8  per  cent  of  auLL  Federal  expenditures  and  2.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  program.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  these  costs 
were  kept  down  to  a  minimum.  With  administrative  costs  added  to  project 
costs,  which  included  both  Federal  expenditures  and  sponsors'  contribu- 
tions, the  grand  total  of  monies  expended  for  the  work  program  in  Penn- 
sylvania from  July  1,  1935  through  November  30,  1942  was  $1,159,353,763.41. 

Both  construction  and  service  projects  were  operated.  Construction 
projects  included  such  types  of  projects  as  buildings,  highways,  and  sewer 
lines.  Service  projects  provided  for  such  activities  and  services  as 
adult  education,  recreation,  nursery  schools,  school  lunches,  and  sewing 
rooms.  Of  the  total  amotint  of  Federal  monies  expended  for  work  projects 
$763,933,542.33  was  used  for  construction  projects  and  $187,210,192.86 
for  non-construction  or  service  projects.  Of  this  total  $4,499,278.58 
was  also  expended  troa  July  1,  1940  through  November  30,  1942  for  a  train- 
ing program. 

FINANCINQ  A  "niAII^ING  PROGRAM  -  On  July  1,  1940  there  was  organized 
a  training  program  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  WPA  employees  skills  which 
would  prepare  them  for  employment  in  industry,  tihere  they  could  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  Training  centers  were  vari- 
ously located  in  public  schools,  auxiliary  shops,  and  industry  itself. 
As  part  of  its  training  program  the  Work  Projects  Administration  rented 
privately  owned,  fully  equipped  shops,  thereupon  designated  as  atixiliary 
shops,  to  which  it  referred  persons  suitable  for  such  training.  In  other 
cases  it  made  referrals  to  vocational  schools,  placed  in  industry  persons 
suitable  for  in-plant  training,  and  at  airports  established  schools  for 
trainees  in  airport  service.  Wages  were  paid  to  trainees;  rattal  was  paid 
for  shops;  transportation,  lodging,  and  maintenance  were  furnished  a  rnsfr- 
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^  5 J'*^**i.  "^^  f  f •*  ^•^hers  employed  at  airport  schools  were  con- 
*^**^'  J^*  financial  arrangementa  incident  to  this  state-wide  program 
!S[J-.S?^?!fJr  J^.^rP^«*J^«i-  ^at  they  were  satisfactorily  handled  was 
^r^nt  in  the  training  and  placement  of  thousands  of  persons  in  war  in- 

«r  ♦K*^  A  PROJECT  WAS  FIHANCH)  -  The  problems  involved  in  the  financing 
^i??  "or^Program  operated  by  the  WPA  can  be  indicated  by  tracing  the 
principal  steps  taken  in  financing  a  single  project.  Although  similar 
^edures  were  followed  in  the  case  of  aU  projects,  the  details  differed 
widely.  When  a  governmental  agency  expressed  an  interest  in  sponsoring  a 
K!^.  ^  ^!l!/?!r^°L°'*  sponsor's  agent  and  a  representative  of  the  Work 
^jects  Administration  met  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  determining 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  to  be  done.  -niereuTDon  the  total  labor 
cost  of  the  proposed  project,  based  upon  the  total  man-months  of  work, 
TO  estimated.  To  the  estimated  Ubor  cost  was  added  the  probable  cost 
Of  non-labor  items,  a  process  used  in  arriving  at  the  total  cost.  The 
sponsor  then  indicated  whether  the  required  amount  of  the  sponsors'  con- 
tribution could  be  ftimished  and,  if  so,  in  what  fonn.  Type/of  material. 
supplies,  and  equipnfent,  and  the  needed  supervision  and  skilled  labor  were 
agreed  upon  and  the  responsibility  for  furnishing  them  was  fixed.  The 
payment  of  fees,  such  as  architects'  fees  and  various  permit  fees  oaid 
to  State  Governmental  Departments,  were  always  the  responsibility  of  the 

As  their  next  step,  the  sponsor  and  the  representative  of  the  WFA 
prepared  a  i«^ject  application  which  was  forwarded  to  the  WPA  District 
orrice.  In  that  office  a  carefld  check  was  made  of  the  appUcation.  after 

!5^'^4^k7??/*'"T^^  ^°  **"•  ^^*^**  ^^^""^  '*»'  auditing  and  determination 
of  ell^bility.  From  there  the  appUcation  went  to  the  Central  Office 
i*ere  it  was  again  checked.  Found  to  be  in  proper  order,  it  was  then  taken 
under  consideration  by  the  aireau  of  the  Budget.  If  approved  by  the  Bu- 
reau, it  was  recommended  to  the  President.  After  the  President's  signa- 
ture  had  been  affixed,  the  Treasury  issued  a  warrant,  which  had  to  be  ao- 
proved  hy  the  Comptroller  General.  Upon  his  approval,  ftinds  were  released 
and  the  operation  of  the  project  started. 

The  amount  of  wages  paid  to  workers  depended  upon  their  occupational 
classification  and  upon  the  population  density  of  the  county  in  which  they 
wore  assigned.  A  schedule  of  monthly  earnings  was  prepared.  The  wage  ox- 
payroll  classifications  drawn  up  with  reference  to  occupations  wwe.  in 
ascending  order,  Unskilled-B,  Unskilled-A,  Intermediate,  Skilled,  and  Pro- 
fessional and  Technical.  A  county  was  classified  according  to  the  mnber 
of  P<»-sons  living  in  its  largest  municipalities.  Exceptions  to  this  mode 
or  detOTBination  were  made  wherever  there  was  sound  economic  Justifica- 
tion. In  a  county  of  lower  classification,  contiguous  to  a  county  of 
nigher  classification  where  similar  economic  conditions  prevailed  the 
wage  rates  of  the  latter  county  were  used.  By  making  this  adjustment. 
inequaUty  in  earnings  was  avoided.  •uju.wwn^, 

The  financing  of  certain  kinds  of  projects  was  affected  by  such  fac- 
tors as  weather  conditions,  accessibility  of  materials,  fluctuation  in 
enploynent,  and  the  loss  or  need  of  supervision.  These  factors  neces- 
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sitated  frequent  changes  in  the  original  plan  of  financing  ttiose  projects. 
It  was  the  unusual  project  that  operated  from  beginnin.^  to  end  without 
some  changes  being  made  in  the  financing.  The  transportation  of  f^jorkers 
to  and  from  project  sites  had  its  financial  aspects.  In  the  pro.-u^  ng  of 
trucks  in  which  v/orkers  wers  hauled,  the  manning  of  those  trucks  wi":.'.  com- 
petent drivers,  necessary  safety  precautions,  time  spent  in  travel  and  the 
distance  traveled,  financial  planning  and  control  had  a  part.  Safety 
equipment  and  supplies  were  furnished  each  project;  and,  in  the  case  of 
injuries,  reports  vrere  prepared  and  compensation  paid.  Although  monies 
expended  for  safety  and  for  the  payment  of  compensation  were  no  part  of 
the  funds  allocated  directly  to  the  project,  they  did  represent  funds  paid 
because  of  the  operation  of  the  project  and  allocated  for  such  use. 

Near  a  very  few  large  project  sites,  in  the  interest  of  economy, 
operating  efficiency,  and  adequate  manning,  work  camps  were  erected  and 
organized.  In  these  camps  were  provided  housing,  li^t,  heat,  and  water; 
food  and  recreational  facilities;  and  medical  auid  raarsing  care.  A  super- 
intendent was  placed  in  charge  of  each  camp.  These  ca'aps  were  essential 
to  the  operation  and  rapid  completion  of  projects  and  had  to  be  managed 
and  financed  on  a  sound  basis. 

DIVISION  OF  FINANCE  AND  STATISTICS  -  To  facilitate  the  handling 
of  financial  matters,  a  Division  of  Finance  and  Statistics  was  organized 
in  the  State  Office  and  in  each  of  the  District  Offices.  The  function  of 
this  division  was  largely  that  of  controlling  all  expenditures,  keeping 
accurate  records,  and  processing  the  necessary  financial  documents.  It 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  division  to: 

Process  time  reports 

Prepare  payrolls 

Distribute  pay  checks  to  workers  (only  for  a  time) 

Keep  ledgers  on  project  balances 

Prepare  and  distribute  project  photoledgers 

Train  timekeepers 

Follow  up  on  sponsors'  contributions 

Handle  compensation  claims 

Handle  public  claims 

Prepare  statistical  reports 

The  discharge  of  the  above  duties  involved  many  problems  and  details. 
The  speed  and  efficiency  characterizing  the  Division  of  Finance  and  Sta- 
tistics resulted  in  efficient  operation  of  the  entire  work  program  in 
Pennsylvania.  A  brief  review  of  the  scope  of  the  construction  and  non- 
construction  activities  indicates  that  this  was  no  little  accomplishment. 
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Part  VII 

WPA  -  THE  BUILDER 


The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  richer  in  many  respects  for  having  had 
the  Vfork  Projects  Administration.  Much  of  this  increased  wealth  is  repre- 
sented in  buildinjs  and  other  forms  of  construction.  Significant  addi- 
tions and  improvements  were  made  in  t!  e  physical  faciUties  on  which  com- 
munities depended  for  transportation,  conrauni nation,  conservation,  sani- 
tation, public  health,  and  education  and  recreation. 

ROADS  AND  STREETS  -  The  outstanding  physical  achievement  of  the 
WPA  in  Pennsylvania  lay  in  the  construction  and  rebuilding  of  roads  and 
streets.  Strategic  highways,  linking  important  urban  and  industrial  cen- 
ters, were  built  or  improved.  Access  roads  were  built  to  connect  princi- 
pal highways  with  industrial  centers  and  military  reservations.  Farm-to- 
raarket  roads  were  provided  throughout  the  rural  areas,  where  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  all  road  construction  was  undertaken.  The  roads  and 
streets  constructed  by  the  WPA  differed  in  type  and  character  according 
to  community  or  other  needs.  Some  were  of  concrete,  others  ww^  macadam 
roads,  but  most  of  them  were  gravel  surfaced.  Uridges,  viaducts,  culverts, 
ctirbs,  and  gutters  were  constructed  or  Improved. 

Cooperating  with  state  and  local  highway  agencies  in  the  course  of 
their  road  improvement  programs,  the  WPA  made  important  contributions  to 
highway  safety.  Steep  grades  were  reduced.  Narrow  roads  were  widened. 
Sharp  curves  were  eliminated  or  improved  through  proper  sloping  or  bank- 
ing. Guard  rails  and  walls  were  erected  at  danger  points.  Large  numbers 
of  traffic  and  road  signs  were  placed  for  the  convenience  and  safety  of 
the  public. 

Work  on  streets  was  a  major  item  in  cities  and  towns.  It  ranged  from 
the  construction  of  heavy-duty  concrete  or  asphalt  pavements  to  the  open- 
ing of  gravel  streets  in  small  communities.  Streets  were  vddened  to  per- 
mit additional  lanes  of  traffic  on  principal  thoroughfares.  Cobblestone, 
brick,  or  other  worn-out  sxirfacing  of  streets  was  replaced  with  new  and 
better  materials. 

RAIL  RH-IOVAL  -  The  street  car  rail  removal  operations  of  the  WPA 
benefited  a  large  number  of  coniminities  throughout  Pennsylvania.  Projects 
for  this  work  were  set  up  to  serve  numerous  boroughs,  cities,  and  towns 
faced  with  abandoned  street  railway  car  tracks.  These  abandoned  tracks 
had  once  been  owned  by  traction  companies,  since  become  bankrupt  or  non- 
existent. In  most  instances  the  municipalities  concerned  had  found  them- 
selves unable  to  finance  the  cost  of  removal.  V/PA  operations  had  impor- 
tant outcomes  over  and  above  the  actual  removal  of  rails.  The  subsequent 
street  restoration  contributed  to  the  safety  and  economy  of  conmunitles. 
When  war  came,  thousands  of  tons  of  rails  removed  frota.  city  streets  became 
metal  scrap  for  ships,  tanks,  and  guns. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  -  Another  Important  gain  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
was  the  work  performed  in  many  communities  handicapj>ed  by  inferior  water 
supply  systems*  In  some  cases  the  acvailable  supply  was  iiiadequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  coniminity.  In  others  the  supply,  lAiile  adequate,  was  a 
standing  menace  to  the  health  of  the  people,  owing  to  impurities  in  the 
water.  Various  kinds  of  projects  were  imdertaken  to  remedy  these  condi- 
tions. Dams  and  reservoirs  were  constructed.  New  distribution  systems 
were  provided  or  the  existing  facilities  enlarged  or  improved.  In  a  few 
places  the  solution  of  the  conraunity  water  problem  v/as  found  in  the  drill- 
ing of  wells. 

COMtflJNITT  SANITATION  -  The  work  in  sanitation  perfoniied  by  the  WPA 
in  scores  of  comminities  throughout  the  commonwealth  will  prove  a  lasting 
service  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens.  This  work  included  the  con- 
struction of  new  sanitary  facilities  and  the  improvement  or  extension  of 
obsolete  or  inadequate  systems.  Storm  and  sanitaz*y  sewers,  as  well  as 
sewage  treatment  plants,  came  within  the  scope  of  these  operations.  San- 
itary and  sewage  construction  work  was  frequently  vmdertaken  in  connuni- 
ties  where  modem  sanitary  facilities  had  previously  been  unknown. 

SCHOOLS  AND  OTHM  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  -  The  WPA  m^ie  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  expansion  of  educational  facilities  in  Pennsylvania. 
New  buildings  were  constructed,  some  were  enlarged  and  many  renovated. 
As  part  of  its  building  and  modernisation  program  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, the  WPA  instsLlled  many  modem  facilities  including  plumbing  and 
lighting  fixtures  in  structures  that  had  fallen  into  disrepair  during  the 
depression  years*  School  houses  were  enlarged  through  the  construction 
of  additional  wings.  In  the  enlarged  structures  were  provided  additional 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  rooms  for  other  special  purposes.  Besides 
serving  their  normal  educatiMial  fluictiona  with  respect  to  children,  these 
buildings,  whether  new,  enlarged,  or  aodemized,  also  served  as  the  log>- 
ical  centers  for  a  variety  of  coonunlty  activities. 

Construction  work  in  the  educational  field  was  not  limited  to  school 
buildings.  The  WPA  contributed  as  well  to  the  expansion  and  improvaaant 
of  libraries,  art  galleries,  and  other  educational  and  cultural  institu- 
tions open  to  the  general  public.  Historical  landnarks  such  as  torta, 
hones,  and  public  buildings  were  restored. 

TH£  PHILADELPHIA  ^3JSfiUM  OF  ART  -  An  exceptional  accompllstaent  of 
the  Wox4c  Projects  Administration  in  Pennsylvania  was  interior  construc- 
tion at  the  Fhiladeli^ia  Museum  of  Art.  This  work  was  carried  on  from 
November  193$  to  the  early  months  of  1943*  The  Philadelphia  Museua,  don- 
inating  the  famous  Parkway  azxl  looking  toward  the  city  sky-line,  is  one 
of  the  largest  museum  buildings  in  the  United  States,  with  more  than 
five  acres  of  floor  space.  Beginning  in  1919,  the  shell  of  this  immense 
building  had  been  erected  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia  at  a  cost  of  over 
$14,000,000.  Sections  of  the  Museum  were  opened  to  the  public  in  1925 
and  1928y  but  as  late  as  1931 »  irtien  aninlcipaJL  construction  ceased,  only 
thirty-five  galleries  were  in  use. 
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For  several  reasons  the  internal  completion  of  this  museure  building 
offered  an  opportunity  ideaUy  suited  to  WPA  reiuirenents.  The  percentage 
of  cost  represented  by  materials  was  considerably  smaller  th«n  in  most 
building  construction.  Work  could  proceed  under  cover  the  year  round. 
Completed  units  could  be  opened  immediately  to  the  public.  The  character 
of  the  work  called  especially  for  men  in  the  finishing  trades  of  whom 
large  nimbers  were  unemployed. 

To  the  WPA  fell  the  task  of  installing  on  the  principal  floor  of  the 
building  a  large  number  of  antique  architectural  units  which  the  Museum 
had  accumulated  over  the  years.  Among  these  units  of  wood,  stone,  «nd 
stucco  were  included  panelled  rooms  of  various  periods,  doorways,  and 
ceilings.  Other  units,  like  the  Chinese  palace  hall  and  the  Indian  temple 
portico,  were  of  unusually  large  size.  AU  these  units  required  iinnenM. 
painstaking  skill  for  their  restoration  and  reconstruction.  On  the  same 
floor  as  these  special  units  and  elsewhere  in  the  building  there  had  to 
be  constructed  galleries  for  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  decorative  arte: 
the  museum  offices  and  library,  an  auditorium,  and  classrooms. 

Prom  1935  to  1943  Federal  expenditures  for  WPA  projects  at  the  Phila- 
tin^^^^^^"^  "^^^  °^^^  $1,600,000.  To  that  amount  the  Museum  *dded  over 
5900,000  in  the  form  of  cash  and  materials.  The  cost  of  the  new  construc- 
tion work  therefore  totalled  something  in  excess  of  $2,500,000.  Thirty 
different  trades  vrere  represented.  Exceptionally  difficult  problems  were 
presented  by  certain  units.  There  was  a  Persian  palace  portal  of  the 
Third  to  Fifth  Centuries,  incorporating  fragments  of  stucco  columns  and 
arches  excavated  at  Darohan;  a  Persian  palace  room  of  about  1600  with  sta- 
lactite vaults;  and  a  French  room  of  the  Louis  XV  period,  richly  carved 
and  gilded,  with  ornamented  plaster  ceiling. 

To  an  unusual  degree  the  work  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum  donanded 
skilled  labor  rather  than  fabricated  new  materials.  All  stonework  for 
instance,  was  cut  or  cast  on  the  job.  The  quality  of  the  workmanship, 
of  a  difficult  and  complex  character,  has  won  universal  admiration.  The 
WPA  completed  170  units  or  more  in  addition  to  the  original  thirty-five 
units  ready  in  1931-  The  number  now  in  use  is  accordingly  six  times  what 
it  was  when  the  WPA  began.  All  these  units  were  successively  opened  for 
the  free  education  and  enjoyment  of  the  public.  Already  they  have  at- 
tracted over  2,300,000  visitors.  In  the  same  period  the  attendance  at 
the  Huseisn  doubled. 

RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES  -  Hardly  a  comnunity  can  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  did  not  receive  in  one  form  or  another 
new  or  improved  recreational  facilities  constructed  by  the  WPA.  School 
athletic  stadiima  ami  gymnasiums  were  built,  enlarged,  or  improved.  Civic 
center  buildings,  swiraning  pools,  band  shells,  and  parks  were  provided  for 
the  use  of  the  general  public.  Hundreds  of  community  playgrounds  were 
laid  out  in  toims  and  cities  for  the  use  of  children. 

LANDING  FIELDS  AJID  AIRPORTS  -  Throughout  its  existence  ty>e  WPA  had 
under  way  in  Pennsylvania  projects  designed  to  create  and  improve  air 
transportation  facilities  serving  civilian  aviation  and  national  defence. 
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These  projects  were  carried  on  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority.  Landing  fields  were  constructed  at  key  and  danger 
points  throughout  the  state  and  along  the  course  of  all  established  air 
lanes.  Owing  largely  to  this  type  of  work  done  in  the  Allegheny  mountain 
section  of  the  central  part  of  the  state,  that  area  which  for  years  had 
been  known  as  the  "Aviation  Graveyard  of  the  Nation"  was  made  imaeasurahlr 
safer  for  air  travel.  ^^ 

During  these  years  many  new  airports  were  built,  and  many  others  en- 
larged or  improved.  In  some  instances  projects  were  limited  to  specific 
operations,  while  in  others  WPA  en^loyees  performed  all  phases  of  the  work 
necessary  to  provide  complete  modern  airport  facilities.  Tliese  phases  in- 
cluded grading,  drainage,  seeding  and  planting,  paving  and  curbing,  light- 
ing installation,  and  the  erection  of  hangars  and  administration  buildings. 
Some  of  the  landing  fields  and  airports  constructed  by  the  WPA  were  aodest 
undertakings.  Others  were  major  projects  that  provided  faciliUes  to 
service  large  numbers  of  aircraft  of  all  types  and  sizes. 

Commmity  wealth  was  not  restricted  to  physical  improvements  sad  to 
new  buildings  alone;  as  a  Builder  WPA  laid  countless  foundations  for  im- 
proved -local  government  services,  for  health,  and  for  educational  stand- 
ards in  conraunities. 
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PART  VIII 
WPA  -  THE  EDUCATOR 


The  WPA  in  Pennsylvania  organized  and  administered  an  educational 
program  without  precedent  in  size  or  character.  It  extended  the  work  of 
existing  public  and  private  institutions  upvrartis  and  downwards,  and  in 
both  directions  evolved  new  approaches  to  education.  It  reached  down  to 
the  ill~kampt»  tindemoiirished  child  of  two  and  up  to  the  illiterate »  for- 
eign^bom  laborer  of  seventjr-five.  Between  those  extremes  of  age  and  con- 
dition were  fotind  thousands  and  millions  of  others  who  wished  to  get  an 
education,  resume  an  education,  or  merely  keep  on  learning.  They  learned 
as  worlcers,  parents,  and  citizens,  and  as  members  of  a  civilized  society. 

In  the  month  of  Atigust  1940  over  5,000  teachers,  leaders,  and  other 
woz^cers  were  conducting  educational  and  related  leisiire  time  activities 
in  almost  as  many  centers  throughout  the  state.  Several  hundred  thousand 
individuals  were  enrolled  in  groups  organized  for  specific  educational 
ends.  More  hiindreds  of  thousands  participated  in  loosely  assembled  rec- 
reational groups.  The  total  attendance  for  that  month  was  4,41B,338« 
Attendance  the  preceding  month  had  been  4,795*000.  Ebcactly  a  year  before 
the  statewide  enrollment  had  risen  to  the  high  mark  of  294,500.  That 
many  people  had  responded  that  often  to  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent activities  catering  to  their  individual  interests. 

ACTIVITIES,  PUCES,  AND  PEOPLE  -  To  the  WPA  as  Educator,  what  was 
learned  was  more  impoz*tant  than  what  was  taught.  Teaching  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense  took  place  only  when  the  primary  purpose  was  to  impart  facts 
or  skills  the  learner  coxild  not  find  or  master  alone.  Examples  of  that 
were  literacy  and  first-aid  education.  For  the  rest,  the  VIPA  teacher,  or 
leader  as  he  was  usually  called,  was  satisfied  to  give  counsel,  to  guide, 
to  act  as  chairman,  or  otherwise  to  create  or  foster  learning  situations 
from  which  the  participant  emerged  wiser  or  better  informed.  But  learning 
situations  as  such  coiQd  not  be  organized  and  administered  on  a  statewide 
basis.  A  cturiculvn  -  a  content  of  learning  and  self-expression  was  need- 
ed. That  need  was  met  by  scores  of  well-defined  activities  appealing  to 
the  participant  in  his  various  roles  as  worker,  parent,  citizen,  and  mem- 
ber of  a  civilized  society.  These  were  some  of  ttie   activities: 


t 


For  workers  in  their  occupational  and  economic  relations: 

Adjustment  service  and  guidance 

Adult  elementary  education 

Art  education,  when  designed  primarily  for  professional 

artists 
Arts  and  crafts,  which  afterwards  became  a  means  of 

livelihood 
Ca^>8  for  unemployed  girls 
Ccnnercial  education 
Correspondence  instruction 
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Driving  schools,  insofar  as  they  trained  for  truck  and 

ambulance  driving 
Vocational  education,  which  came  to  incltide  training  for 

war  industries  (See  Part  X,  "WPA-The  Vocational 

Instructor") 
Vocational  instruction  in  CCC  Canps 
Vocational  rehabiUtation  for  the  physically  handicapped, 

including  the  crippled,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the 

hard-of -hearing 
Workers'  education,  later  broadened  to  workers*  service 

For  parents  and  other  family  members: 

Consumers'  education 

Education  in  health,  hygiene,  first-aid,  and  safety 

Homemaking  education  (later  combined  with  Parent  Education 

to  make  Education  for  Family  Living) 
Parent  education  in  connection  with  nursery  schools 
Parent  education  independent  of  nursery  schools 

For  citizens  and  non-citizens  In  their  poUUcal  and  social  fVinctions: 

Americanization 
Consunity  centers 
Highway  safety  education 
Folk  festivals 
Literacy  and  naturalization 
Public  affairs  education 
Social  recreation 
Therapeutic  recreation 

For  members  of  a  civilized  society,  meaning  everyone: 

Art  education  and  appreciation  for  the  amateur 

Arts  and  crafts 

Educational  tours  to  pubUc  buildings.  Industries,  and 

points  of  historic  interest 
Instruction  and  a^ypreciation  for  amateurs  in  music 
Languages,  literature,  physical  sciences,  social  studies, 

and  other  subjects  contributing  to  general  ciature 
Outdoor  and  park  recreation,  and  nature  lore 
Readers'  advisory  service  in  libraries 
Recreation  especially  organized  for  women  and  girls 
Rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped,  fitting  them  to  be 

active  and  useful  members  of  society 
Theatre,  dramatics  and  pageantry 

Dozens  of  other  activities  could  be  mentioned.  Subjects  of  Junior 
college  grade  were  taught  under  university  auspicee  in  a  large  industrial 
city;  a  recreation  engineering  service  was  furnished  for  the  convenience 
Of  social  agencies  and  institutions;  and  entertainments  were  organized 
for  miUtary  reservations.  Demonstrations  of  art  technique,  art  exhibi- 
tions, museum  guides,  murals  in  pubUc  buildings,  free  music  concerts. 
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and  infomative  and  entertaining  radio  broadcasts  all  helped  to  raise  the 
l^vel  of  culture  in  the  state.  Besides  these  adult  activities  there  were 
60  to  100  nursery  schools,  pre-school  play  centers,  and  thousands  of  pl»j- 
grounds  manned  for  older  children. 

These  educational  and  leisure-time  opportunities  were  taken  to  all 
kinds  of  people  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  state.  To  reach  these  people 
wherever  they  were,  most  of  the  leaders  had  to  travel.  A"  leader  was  rarely 
able  to  meet  all  of  his  groups  at  one  location,  even  in  a  metropolitan  cen- 
ter, where  the  distances  travelled  were  sometimes  the  greatest.  Merely  to 
be  at  the  same  place  as  participants,  the  average  leader  had  to  spend  time, 
money,  and  energy  getting  there,  whether  he  worked  in  a  metropolitan  ar«a, 
a  city  large  or  small,  a  town  or  village,  at  a  crossroads,  or  up  and  down 
the  coal  regions.  In  the  rural  areas  especially,  participants  likewise 
often  travelled  far  to  classes,  and  were  glad  to  do  it. 

Sometimes  the  leader  and  his  group  met  each  other  inside  a  large, 
modem  school  plant,  kept  open  that  evening  for  their  convenience;  most 
of  the  time  they  did  not.  They  were  far  more  likely  to  meet  in  a  cold, 
poorly  lighted,  and  ill-furnished  room.  As  a  matter  of  necessity,  groups 
assembled  wherever  they  could  find  a  place,  good  or  bad.  They  came  to- 
gether in  schools,  colleges,  churches,  factories,  office  buildings,  fire 
houses,  libraries,  vacant  store  rooms,  and  private  homes.  Groups  w*re 
found  at  the  headquarters  of  such  diverse  organizations  as  the  Y.M.C.A-, 
Y.W.C.A. ,  Red  Cross,  American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Salvation 
Army,  Boy  Scouts,  and  Girl  Scouts.  In  the  coal  regions  and  rural  districts 
they  met  in  band  halls,  grange  halls,  and  miners'  halls. 

Those  were  the  places.  And  the  people?  Children,  the  young,  tJuo 
old,  college  graduates,  the  illiterate,  farmers,  miners,  office  workers* 
day  laborers,  housewives,  and  the  xmemployedj  especially  the  un«Bploy»d. 
Greeks,  Italians,  Slavs,  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  and  the  Negro;  the  cl  . 
izen  and  the  alien;  the  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jew.  None  was  barre .« 
Like  Lady  Liberty,  WPA  leaders  welcomed  above  all  the  unemployed,  the  u - 
der-privileged,  and  the  unassimilated.  They  went  to  the  inmates  of  he 
pitals,  aayluns,  and  prisons,  and  to  the  hcnebound.  In  the  nursery  schf -*! 
was  the  child  who  wouldn't  eat,  sleep,  or  play;  in  the  boys'  club,  t 
idle  young  man  looking  for  trouble;  in  the  vocational  education  clas: 
the  family  head  who  had  no  job  and  no  training  for  one;  in  the  liters 
group,  the  mother  who  couldn't  read  the  letters  from  her  son  in  colleiV 
in  his  own  home,  the  sightless,  trying  to  find  his  way  about  in  a  darken 
world;  and  everywhere,  the  In^joverished,  bewildered  and  unemployed. 

WATS,  MEANS,  AND  ENDS  -  This  medley  of  people,  places,  and  activl 
ties  was  held  together  by  clearly  defined  methods  and  purposes,  aside  fi  , 
the  fact  that  it  gave  en^loynxent  to  thousands  of  teachers  and  other  wox  -. 
ers.  To  begin  with,  the  WPA  as  Educator  went  to  work  in  depression  da  . 
against  a  background  of  12,000,000  unenqxLoyed  throughout  the  nation.  Tt, 
fact,  likely  to  be  overlooked  during  the  present,  perilous  shorts^  of  ma 
power,  conditioned  the  lAiole  development  of  the  WPA  program  of  educatic  . 
The  prinarj  purpose  of  that  program  was  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests 
the  under-inrivlleged  and  the  xinomployed,  and  to  that  central  purpose  w* 
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related  all  its  endeavors,  however  close  they  may  have  come  at  tines  to 
the  main  stream  of  education.  It  was  a  welfare  progran  that  permanently 
modified  educational  theory  and  practice. 

A  direct  attack  on  unemployment  was  made  through  such  activities  as 
workers*  sendee,  business  and  vocational  education,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, adjustment  service  and  guidance,  camps  for  unemployed  girls,  and 
the  multifarious  in-service  training  given  employees  on  WPA  projects. 
Training  and  counseling  helped  when  Jobs  were  in  sight.  Hie  larger  prob- 
lem was  to  restore  the  morale  of  the  thousands  of  vxmaploj^d  for  irtiom  Jobs 
did  not  exist.  To  do  that  a  flanking  attack  was  necessary,  and  It  was 
made  by  recognizing  every  essential  need  and  interest  of  the  unemployed 
and  their  families,  irtiether  related  to  citizenship,  the  making  of  a  home, 
the  raising  of  children,  personal  health  and  hygiene,  or  the  world  about 
them.  They  were  taken  out  of  thenselves  by  leisure  time  activities. 

Unoqployed  young  people  constituted  one  phase  of  the  problen.  The 
WPA  reached  many  of  them  through  the  CCC  camps  and  the  NTA.  It  reached 
a  larger  number  directly,  organizing  them  in  boys'  clubs.  In  recreation 
centers,  in  settlement  houses,  and  In  community  athletics.  It  continued 
their  education,  tau^t  them  skills,  gave  them  means  of  self-expression, 
counseled  them,  and  strengthened  them  physically,  mentally,  and  spiritual- 
ly. To  the  problems  of  these  uneoiployed,  young  and  old,  were  added  the 
shorter  hours  and  increasing  leisure  of  everyone  else.  At  this  point  the 
WPA  began  to  provide  constructive  leisure  time  activities  for  the  under- 
privileged, and  others  irtw  could  not  afford  the  comnercial  offerings,  or 
for  irtiom  there  were  no  offerings  at  any  price.  Adult  education  and  rec- 
reation was  organized  among  the  poor  of  the  cities  and  in  isolated  rural 
districts.  With  time  on  its  hands,  the  public  in  general  responded.  So 
it  was  that  the  WPA  passed  from  welfare  to  a  notable  experiment  in  the 
statewide  education  of  adults. 

Activities  were  necessarily  based  on  the  iinnediate  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  participants,  xmder  no  compulsion  to  learn  what  others  thought  was 
good  for  them.  Participants  were  interested  only  in  things  of  practical 
significance  in  their  daily  lives.  Even  then  they  were  irked  by  reading, 
lectures,  recitation,  homework,  examinations,  and  other  paraphernalia 
their  children  had  to  endure;  and  irtien  they  were  irked,  they  walked  out. 
Adults  stayed  and  learned  only  when  they  wanted  to.  For  the  adult  edu- 
cation teacher  the  theory  of  motivation  was  grim  reality.  The  teacher 
became  a  leader;  the  group  replaced  the  class;  the  forum,  the  panel  dis- 
cussion, and  the  parliamentary  meeting  were  forced  out  of  the  picture; 
recitation  paled  before  discussion;  explanation  gave  way  to  deocnstration; 
pictures  suBsaarized  books ^  geography,  history,  and  civics  came  alive  in 
educational  tours;  and  every  classroom  was  a  laboratory.  Groups  moreover 
planned  the  foruns  and  tours,  led  and  carried  on  the  discussions,  arranged 
the  demonstrations,  made  the  pictures  and  created  the  laboratories.  Through 
general  discussion,  parliamentary  procedure,  committees,  and  the  rest, 
groins  decided  lAiat  and  how  they  would  learn,  and  then  proceeded  to  learn 
by  doing,  with  the  advice  of  their  leader. 
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f  r»  ^*S!^  were  not  handed  out  to  students  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term.  Seldom  were  there  either  textbooks  or  tenas.  The  raaLlorltv  of  tro»n. 
and  activities  continued  just  so  long  as  therTT^  2^be^t1^J  lee^Z 

llT^ltZT^'^^^''''''^   ^^'^^^"^'^  ^  ^^-'*  units/Scept  ?or^J^ 

durin^  1Q^^  -?T  J!*^®  !^*  "^P  ^^'^  personnel  rather  than  subjects.  Twice 
during  1935  statewide  educational  activities  v^ere  stopped  dead  bv  irmll 
or  supposed  lack  of  funds;  teachers  were  here  one  day"^^  ^^  the  ne^ 
^:Z  f^*«^»\^'?39  thoy  ,^r«  automatically  dropped  at  the  eS  If  oiehtleA 
^le^lh^^rJ'ff  ."?1'T''^*  P"^  «iployment  of  August  mO  ihf  ^S:" 
^f^J"!???  "  ^^^  **^^  ^  ^^^  *^  »^^^«  to  zero  in  February  m3.  Neither 
activities  nor  personnel  were  stationaxy.  ^^       weitner 

There  were  instructional  materials,  howevw,  created  by  supervisors 
riSs'^ir?  ^"^  "^f  themselves.  Supervisors  prepari  ^U  ma^: 
rials  which  teachers  adapted  to  the  needs  of  their  groups,  or  which  the 

dCectlt  :??H'^r^'"''^"^.  ^^"^  ^  reproduced.  Host  ^teriks  oS^natSS 
directly  with  leaders  and  groups,  who  knew  best  vdiat  th^  wanted  and  neeS- 

flL«  «^rSI  f"^^  "f"^^*^  pictures,  made  crayon  drawings  of  American 
S^!'l!^i  f  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^"^  ^«^  *^  workbooks.  oL  woman  knit^ 
lltn^i:^^  Vf^  ^^  ^'^^  ""^  gratitude  for  her  citizenship,  the  for- 
Sef?™H  ♦h'"?  "^T."  ^"^'•'ii^  ^°  their  traditions.  Sewing  groupi 
designed  their  own  patterns.  Original  plays  were  written  for  production. 
^^Ifr.if''^''^  assembled  reference  libraries  and  kept  scrapbooks 
S^r^f  S^S?"S  ^^J^^^^»  newspapers,  and  other  printed  matter. 
GoYemment  puhUcations,  Federal,  state,  and  local,  were  used  In  profusion. 

•n,«v  I^^^""**^^^^  whatever  aateriala  lay  beyond  the  ability  of  groups. 
r^ZJTl^f  at  lessonplansi  created,  ad^ed,  and  made  copies  of  iSstrSc- 
tlona  mterl^^n-^il^^r  •imjOt^feiMl  t^  produced  posters 

and  charts  J  cooiposed  «d  copied  amide;  clipped  ^papers,  oagaSn^rlSd 
?!^  ^^^^'^^^  government  publications;  and  searched  incessantly  for 
!!?^L^  f®^  ^^®^  «~^P^-  As  tlTe  WPA  program  drew  to  a  close,  sleek 
^Inted  materials,  desired  and  sought  b7  Iwders  for  years,  appeared  from 

SSy  cLfj:f  i:?::     ^^^^-^  -^  l*-^«^«  ^  --^^  thai  ^ssible,'ES 

o^«,^!IlVff°rJ®  of  supervisors  and  leaders  were  supplemented  with  mlmeo- 
5.^??«  !^^^'  ^^^^^S'  *n<i  pamphlets  issued  by  a  statewide  adult 
,m?*  «i^  niaterials  project  employing  young  people  from  the  NYA.  This 
unit  produced  a  series  of  slnpllfied  booklets  on  such  vital  subjects  as 
I^;,*?!!^^^'  ru'i"^'.  and  social  security,  a  monograph  detailing  the 
•jolution  of  method  and  activity  in  a  particular  group,  and  descriptions 
2L^^™?^^?'  the  WPA  prograai,  i,.cXudii«rbis^^^  thJ!?^^ 
!S^^!!^\%  ^?  P«>Ject»  and  th«- <5l^ativt  work  of  5,000  supervisors 

^lf^/,fi:^^S/^«^^'^^^^^^i^^^^^^  mark'on  the^^?^ 

nent  of  adult  education  materials*  «*"f- 

^. JJffiOHQMUZATON    -    «ie  b±Z9,  teOpe,  and  nature  of  the  WPA  educa- 

.WW-  PPOgrm  ii^cate  the  problens  of  organization  involved.    It  wu 

-S^*^«^  *^  sympathy  and  aid  of  sponsors;  to  procure  meeting 

fUMsm,  equipMnt,  and  suppUes;  to  detenolne  so  far  as  possible  ooonsiity 
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^L'SbSc'I^tlrU^SliS:  qualifi^l  supervisors  and  leaders;  and  to 

newspapS^^S  r^o  mb^tT  TAV"A  1^^"**'  ^^"""^^  ""^  placards,  and 
UnA  -5Tk  ^vTa  '1  P"^-"-<^ty.  After  that,  groups  had  to  be  oriranlzed  in 
ii?w^  i^?^  interest  and  abiUty;  teachers  placed  in  charlfS  S«^ 
dally  schedules  arranged;  the  manifold  needs  of  ^er^  g^^up  Sf^Sld  f^' 
and  all  groups  given  a  place  in  the  a<tainistrative  set?^.     P"^"^^**  '**'^» 

That  was  organization.  To  maintain  and  cU.v«lop  tho  Dro«-«.  th^  ^ 
ess  was  made  continuous.  Changes  and  expansion  S^^y^^SSiS^Joni: 
ganization;  enforced  reductions  for  re^i«lzation.  ^dchL^f  J!"^  JT 
Si  in:;ii:r'°^'  '*"'^"'  partldpantsTL  SLniUesTa  ^h^^'^ 
^ed^  I^unTif  ''T.^^  '"^^^"^  ^^^^«  activities  were  never^ 
Sfe  StS^?^  .J^'  ^""^  "^f^  '^f^*  ^  ^'^^  naturally  out  of  communi^ 
^  icSStw  ?.  i^^  "^""^  "^^'^^^  integrated.  Ito  prepare  the  way  for 
e!^s  ^ir^i!  H  '^^  "«fff«^y  to  determine  community  needs  and  intei^ 
Jllkfflt  «5  ♦K^^*  h°  '^^^^  existing  agencies  were  meeting  them.  1^ 
?ii?viH,?n  1^^  functions  and  activities  of  institutions,  agencies.  Zd 
^^t^'i  ^^^^  ^^  "^^^  ^  ^^^  community  was  scrupulo^ly  a^idS 
The  WA  did  not  avoid  the  agencies  and  individuals  themselves  ^rtthwhoi 

uLTZTlT''  '"  "^.^  '^'^^  ""''^'^  ^  ^°  ^^-  work,  fre^:;tS  or^ 
«r«f  f^«       /         corrrmnity  councils,   advisory  conmittees,   a^d  other  coo^ 

wf  icti^^r''^^'^"^  **^*'-  ^^«  ^^^y  furthered  the  ado^ion  ^ 
WPA^activities  as  pemanent,   locally  supported  extensions  of  cSmunity 

Needs  and  interests  determined  and  community  support  obtaln«H     i* 

s^y"o"::Sbi:  ^"'^  "^^^^^^  '^^•^»'  ^  P^bAx^of?e^^'j^ 

17^^  assemble  groups.  The  teacher-leaders  came  not  only  from  Se 
teaching  profession,  but  from  all  walks  of  life.  They  rep^sentS  2l 
ages,  occupations,  and  degrees  of  education.  Among  thm  lire  thfiSv^ 
?io?  l«S"^'  ^^^'f^^"  °^  °oll*«es  and  nonnal  scSJoSra^  L^^  ^^^ 
oi?v  thf  ^L'^^^'it^^'  ^^^'^^  '^^  ^^  ^^ly  attended  high  s^  T^ln 
sJcia^s  Z^ll:  ^T/"'*"  J«^chers,  recreation  wor^rs,  actors,^ 
S^r  LirriSnf'  M  l^'^l"',  ^^»^«"  *•«'  engineers,  salesmen,  h^u^- 
SE  di^rse  SeriT  ''^"^  "?*",  ^^^^^•^^  graduates  without  exp;nence. 
ini%!  !?  'tiaterial  was  whipped  into  shape  through  intensive  pre-service 
^.i^Tr^''^^  '"''^^  consisting  of  observatioi^  deoo^tmi^r  Ze^ 
^ZZi^^^'''^"^^  ^^  ^"^^«'  "«^^  '^'^^  meetings,  and  coun^J^wSf^ 
Sc  ;i^ici^S'"r.^  t^'^  "'^"^'^^  authoritieTlnd  someti^s'^^;u^ 
iir/^^  ^  r^*.  ^^^^®  ^'^'^  ^^*^'*  administrative  uses  leaders*  reporti 
were  designed  to  form  a  part  of  this  training.  reports 

As  activities  got  under  way,  pubUclty  through  the  regular  channel- 
was  supplemented  by  folk  festivals,  pageants,   e^bits     atSitif  ^i 
K  ?IilTl'  <li-cting  attention  Tthe  lio^^'^'SlheSel^e;  m^^^^^i 
fh!  K?/ r^  ^      attract  the  notice  of  special  groups  like  the  illiteratr 

Se  ci^o?  STblin^^.K*^*'^?.  ^^.'^"i  ^  "^^  «»«  ^  ^^'^  homes.  In 
^IJ^t  tu  ^^  ***•  teaching  itself  was  done  in  the  home.     At  the 

iiTL  Ll^tS^S""  ""?!':"  ^'  ^^•''*^^  ^  naturalization^ups  al^ 
■et^in  private  homes  until  they  had  oonquer^l  their  fear  of  pubUcbuild- 
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Fd11c1«8  and  methods  evolved  along  with  activities.  It  iras  found 
that  workers'  service  groups  felt  aore  at  hens  in  labor  headquarters  than 
in  the  public  schools  where  they  had  originall/  met.  The  more  fruitful 
name  and  concept  of  education  for  fandly  living  replaced  parent  education. 
The  recreational  requirements  of  women  and  girls  began  to  claim  attention. 
Objectives  for  recreation  in  general  included  in  the  course  of  time  a 
year-round  program  and  the  extension  of  activities  to  isolated  rural  dis- 
tricts. Home  teaching  for  the  blind  gained  its  own  supervisors  and  train- 
ing conferences.  Recruiting  for  citizenship  education  groups  was  system- 
atized with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  As  supervisors 
increased  in  nunber,  they  exchanged  administrative  duties  for  more  clearly 
professional  duties. 

Experience  modified  procedures.  The  economy  of  training  the  beet 
leaders  rather  than  all  of  them  was  reflected  in  analler  training  confer- 
ences from  which  the  conferees  took  forth  knowledge  and  skills  to  their 
fellows-workers.  Results  obtained  in  the  use  of  leaders'  reports  as  train- 
ing media  showsd  it  was  wiser  to  give  leaders  latitude  in  discussing  their 
work  than  to  ask  specific  questions.  From  the  outset  the  avowed  policy 
was  to  keep  all  reports  to  a  minimum,  but  practice  tended  to  fuller  and 
more  accurate  records  and  to  written  exchanges  of  experience.  Experience 
flowered  in  the  production  of  tested  teaching  materials  for  state-wide 
use. 

Trends  appeared.  Instead  of  teaching  idiatever  they  happened  to  know, 
leaders  trained  to  conduct  activities  the  public  wanted.  The  path  was 
cleared  through  a  dense  growth  of  incidental  acUvities  to  fewer  and  better 
cultivated  fields  of  activity.  Activities  of  practical  import  won  steadily 
over  the  traditional  content  and  method  of  education.  Against  its  pnrely 
physical  expression  were  halsnced  the  social  and  cultural  aspecte  of  rec- 
reation. As  they  gradually  broadened  in  scope,  certain  activities  ab- 
sorbed features  of  other  related  activities.  Teacher-leaders  were  allowed 
more  payroll  time  for  preparation  and  training  consonant  with  the  breadth 
of  their  assii^nMnts.  To  reduce  travel  expense,  a  sprawling,  unmanageable 
program  was  gathered  up  trom  far  and  wide  and  concentrated  in  coonunities 
where  it  could  do  the  most  good. 

These  trends  and  program  modificationa  were  the  particular  concern 
of  supervisors.  Technical  supervision  of  the  program  was  entnisted  to 
state,  district,  county,  and  unit  supervisors;  to  leader  coordinators; 
and,  in  lesser  degree,  to  sponsors,  conmunity  councils,  and  advisory  com- 
mitteee.  In  charge  of  the  5,000  leaders  were  approximately  250  super- 
visors who  had  to  make  commnity  contacts,  procure  sponsortfiip,  find  meet- 
ing places  and  equipMnt,  develop  materials,  select  and  train  leaders,  or- 
ganise activities,  devise  schedules,  arrange  publicity,  determine  local 
policies,  and  supervise  ths  program  generally,  while  clearing  at  the  smM 
time  a  large  amount  of  a^MLnistrative  detail.  SUte  and  unit  supervisors 
occupied  themselves  with  special  fields  and  phases  of  activity.  Other 
anpervisors  gave  their  attention  to  activities  in  general.  OoBnunity 
councils,  local  committees,  and  sponsors*  representatives  served  in  sn 
advisory  capacity.  The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction  was 
the  state-wide  sponsor. 
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This  structure  of  organisation  through  which  educational  and  recrea- 
tional activities  developed  harmoniously  oould  not  be  rigid.  It  had  to 
yield  to  changing  needs  and  interests,  a  variable  public  opinion,  an  un- 
predietablm  sttendanoe,  the  attitude  and  resources  of  sponsors,  wide  flue- 
tuations  in  the  namber  and  (|aalifieatioBs  of  personnel,  and  regulations 
calore.  The  progrsm  of  •duostion  and  recreation  suffered  from  being  a 
short-rsQffs,  isigeiMj!  program  with  a  long-range  philosophy.  Seeking  to 
build  for  the  ftature,  it  wms  oonstsntly  adapting  and  improvising  this  and 
that.  Msetii^  plaoee  and  snwlfissnt  suppUed  a  fitting  symbol  of  the  chaos. 
Participants  met  in  all  kinds  of  rooau  furnished  in  all  kinds  of  ways. 
Ihey  sat  on  folding  chairs  snd  benches,  and  squaesed  into  seats  expnssly 
deeigned  for  their  six-year  old  children. 

PAST  INTO  FUTURE  -  Through  ite  educational  and  recreational  ae- 
tivitiea  the  UPA  in  Pennsylvania  worked  for  the  present  and  the  future. 
Its  iBMdiste  and  tangible  achievements  were  extensive.  Note  the  record 
for  Just  two  fielde  of  activity  over  a  single  year.  In  1939,  a  grand 
total  of  18,935  men  and  wooMn  enrolled  in  literacy  and  naturalisation 
groupe,  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  10,36(»  of  them  becmse  citisens.  In 
the  ssme  year  highway  safety  education  enrolled  approximately  15,000 
people.  Of  that  oonber  ll,i|02  successfully  conqaleted  the  course  snd  se- 
cured their  driver's  license. 

Leaders  as  well  ss  participants  bsneflted.  their  morale  and  knowl- 
edge and  akills  were  saved.  They  found  private  employment  through  the 
contacts  they  made  as  WPA  leaders.  They  left  the  WPA  for  Jobe  in  coai- 
nunity  progrMS  for  which  it  had  prepared  the  way.  Training  built  up  a 
reservoir  of  professional  and  volunteer  workers  ready  to  meet  the  wartime 
and  post-^war  needs  of  sdult  education  snd  recreation. 


As  mamhsrs  of  coamRSiity  councils  snd  advisory  committees,  organisa- 
tions and  individuals  learned  to  work  together,  to  coordinate  their  ac- 
tivitiea,  and  to  pool  their  reeourcea.  They  assumed  their  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  ths  welfare  of  the  whole  conminity.  Puller  and  more  ef- 
fective use  mu  made  of.  enrist.lng  facilities.  Local  recreation  cotaissions 
were  appointed  and  budgets  set  up.  Schools,  churches,  and  librariee  be- 
gan to  funetion  as  community  centers. 

Activities  begun  by  the  WPA  were  often  continued  by  those  coonunity 
agenciee  with  which  it  had  wieely  chosen  to  woric.  Nursery  ediools  were 
opened  in  the  public  snd  parochial  schools  of  several  cities.  The  world's 
largest  ■Mnleipsl  psrk  gscve  permanent  mudnjmsnt  to  recreation  leadere  who 
had  previously  served  it  in  the  eaaM  caqmcity  as  WPA  workers.  Ae  sn  ul- 
timate saving  to  society,  a  crims  prevention  association  took  over  a  WPA 
program  and  persoBPsl  engaged  in  counseling  young  people.  In  the  fall  of 
193S  an  adult  education  departsMnt  wae  established  at  one  of  the  State 
Teachera*  CoUegea  with  a  foiasr  WPA  supervisor  as  Director  snd  Chsix«an. 
In  ths  midst  of  wartime  ohligaiions,  if  not  because  of  them,  public  sgan- 
cies  are  eeeking  to  salvsge  programs  sbendoned  by  the  WPA.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Depertmant  of  Public  Instruction  is  investigating  possibilities  for 
continuing  literacy  and  eitiaenehip  education.  The  State  Covmcil  for  the 
Blind,  working  on  the  basis  of  a  WPA  report,  plans  to  inaugurate  its  own 
progrsm  of  home  teaching  for  the  blind. 
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PuhH^J^rSj?        "^  philosophy  and  method*  of  the  WPA  survl^  its  »ork. 

fanning  their  jOace  is  secure.     The  public  education  of  ohilSenliow 
begins  at  two.     The  education  of  adults  according  to  their  needs  and  in- 

^r^;.":rr  ^"^'.."^^  ^^*  ^"^-^^  «^  pubSr^lfare  and  ^JuTmaSe 
the  most  of  trends  th^  cannot  ignore? 
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PART  H 
WPA  -  THE  CONSERVATOR  OF  CULTURE 


tiviti^S?ii^i?i  r  fT'Pi?  »»«>ciate  the  WPA  with  those  cultural  ac- 
historical  herita^.  It  is  a  prevalent  and  considered  opinion  that  much 
iLt  T^^^^  ^  development  of  WPA  projects  centered  S^S  enSnw- 
ing  construction  and  the  public  welfare.  True  as  this  maTb^  ^!tl 
»ent  on  the  activiUes  of  the  WPA  in  Pennsylvania  woulS  ^"^co^il^e  ^Jth- 
out  a  discussion  of  the  contribution  irtiich  the  >,ork  reUef^ro^L^e 
to  help  conserve  and  preserve  the  finer  things  in  life  -  those  afti^Sea 

final  statement,    "Let  such  matters  wait  until  a  more  favorable  time." 

Early  in  the  development  of  the  WPA,  it  became  apparent  that  n«r- 
^SJ^  available  which  could  effectively  be  utiliz^S  J^  o^raU^ 
cultural  projects.  Included  were  those  who  had  professional  or  Social? 
i*ed  training  and  skills  in  this  field  as  well  as  those  *4io  had  L^ii^. 
in  related  activities  and  who,  with  a  ainimm  of  dLrection  ^u??^i?n^ 

ties.  Among  these  were  clerks,  office  machine  operators,  typists  mS- 
iirS^eTto'^h^  f "  ^''  ^-Ployment  as  the  prlT  considWaSon!  ih^t 
rff  ♦  T^/!  *^®  ^^  °^  cultural  activities  to  be  operated-  It  was^- 
timately  detenained  that  projects  concerned  with  art;  hist^ical  rH^a^h 

^^sir^t^i^'""^  r'^'^^*  "*'  developnent;  musei^n^'s^Tst^^ca  "S*::!: 
tension  services;  music;  and  writing  were  feasible.     Plans  were  develoSd 

^SSsrs^'a^fTln'tf'^  *"fr-  /^  '»  ''  particular  interesr"  Zll'^t 
these  same  activities  continued  throughout  the  life  of  the  WPA  with  oni^ 

^-M*""^!.^"  ^**^  ""^P*  ^  operation  of  the  projects      ofcoSse     fZ 

spons^!hif  f^^?^^*^^!i'  .^  "^^^  ^  projects,  were  dependent  upon  good 
?^o!?r  P  ""  well-rounded  operation.  At  the  program'  Tinception  sat- 
i^f  "^Lf^'^r^P  "^  *  non-existent  quantit^  It  rLS^ed  for'p^^l- 
rtver^jSrtL.^^  "'"^".  prospective  sponsors  of  theTSS^s  U  bS^^- 
rlved.     This  task  was  made  increasingly  difficult  in  view  of  th«  fAcf  ♦K-f 

ISl  .:;bii:f,'?.'''%^'"^^  "^~  •  --^  Wea  ^  thaJ  go::rnien! 
tal  subsidization  of  the  arts  was  thoroughly  frowned  upon  in  a  staH^ich 
had  long  rated  unusually  high  in  cultural  attaiment.     It  riiaiSd  forth^ 

UrSS^ihl""'^'?*^.^^^"^"'^  ^  ^•-^^  ^^-  tr«end^;^ssibiij! 
for  thl^i  ;  ^^^  foresight  and  cooperation  were  beneficial  n^t  only 
Sth^he'^S^asi^"'  ^""^  sponsored,  hit  also  by  reason  of  the  fact  ?St 
Sher  n^S^r  ''''^  ^  *  sponsor,  a  precedent  was  estabUshed  for 

?^  Ln     T^^n^P**^"-     I'^^l^ded  were  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Stite  Sbr^r^\STT^'"^/^  r*^^"  InstructionT  and  the  Penns^ii^Si 
uSert^«n    t;.«t^  interesting  fact  to  note  is  that  once  sponsorship  was 
undertaken,  these  sponsors  served  throughout  the  life  of  the  progr«. 
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INDIVIDUAL  PROJECTS  -  It  is  difficult  to  a^jpraise  the  work  of  the 
cultural  projects.  Undoubtedly  «  few  highlifhts  concerning  each  will 
•enre  to  guide  as  to  the  scope,  function,  and  accomplishment  of  each. 
In  Pennsylvania,  all  activities  in  the  field  of  fine  arts  were  conducted 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Art  Project.  Here  unaaqoloyed  artists,  painters,  sculp- 
tors were  utilized  -  in  fact,  a  place  was  available  for  practically  aar 
person  with  skill  or  knowledge  in  this  field.  The  project  proudly  boasted 
that  it  produced  works  of  "art  in  all  media  including  photogramhT"  •  The 
processes  used  included  everything  from  easel  work  and  silk-screening  to 
high  grade  ceramics.  The  many  paintings,  murals,  ceramic  pieces,  fine 
prints,  statuary,  etc. ,  which  today  are  located  in  public  buildings  through- 
out the  state  and  nation  are  mute  evidences  of  work  accomplished.  Of  equal 
importance  is  the  work  in  the  field  of  design.  The  contributions  made  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Art  Project  to  the  Index  of  American  Design  were  impor- 
tant; many  beUeve  it  to  be  noteworthy.  The  work  in  rural  folk  art,  par- 
ticularly among  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  is  of  especial  interest.  The 
lAole  subject  of  American  Design  was  considered  of  sufficient  importance 
to  have  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City,  absorb  and  continue 
the  activity.  It  should  not  be  construed  that  project  developoient,  op- 
eration, and  accomplishment  was  an  easy  task  and  free  from  problaos.  Er- 
rors in  management  and  Judgment  were  made;  time  was  wasted;  and  methods 
were  frequently  inadequate,  but  In  retrospect,  the  accon^Olshmsnts  Justify 
the  operation. 

Someone  has  said,  "Pennsylvania  has  the  history;  Massachusetts  the 
historians".  In  the  field  of  history,  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Survey 
was  used  as  an  Impetus  to  historical  research  and  to  supplement  a  very 
active  program  conducted  by  its  sponsor,  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Ccn- 
aission.  The  project  delved  into  practically  every  phase  of  historical 
research  and  did  much  to  make  certain  that  Pennsylvania  does  have  the 
history.  Today  a  group  of  eighty-seven  publications,  all  concerned  with 
source  materials  on  Pennsylvania  history,  stand  as  the  project's  accQ»- 
plishnent  record.  In  addition,  a  vast  and  comprehensive  file  of  material 
has  been  collected  which  the  sponsor,  in  continuing  the  work  of  the  proj- 
ect, will  incorporate  into  forthcoming  publications.  From  the  beginning 
this  project  had  difficult  problem.  The  field  of  social  science  is  a 
limited  one,  but  to  employ  professional  and  skilled  personnel  in  nuabers 
to  make  the  results  effective  was  in  Itself  a  major  accoaqOlstment.  Only 
by  developing  thorough  working  procedures  which  permitted  the  average  in- 
telligent, educated  person  to  be  adapted  to  the  program,  was  this  diffi- 
culty overcome.  Working  procedures  did  not,  however,  overcome  the  fact 
that  historical  depositories  and  archival  vaults  were  conducive  to  a  lack 
of  worker  enthusiasm.  Close  supervision  and  a  system  of  measured  daily 
accoB^llshment  had  their  inspiring  effects  but  this  problem  always  con- 
fronted those  responsible  for  project  operation.  Eclipsing  these  probl«« 
was  the  one  of  finding  acceptance  for  the  product.  In  this  regard,  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Ccsnission  was  of  great  value. 
Bit  even  such  sponsorship  did  not  entirely  overcome  the  skeptielMi  of  the 
professional  archivist  and  historian.  Recognialng  this  fact  and  also  that 
every  publication  must  stand  on  its  own  merit  or  the  entire  progrmi  would 
be  discredited,  it  was  early  determined  that  extreme  care  and  conservative 
accurate  statements  were  of  prime  iraportance.  That  this  policy  succeeded 


la  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  of  the  eighty-seven  publications  re- 
leased, publishing  costs  for  all  were  paid  by  either  the  sponsor  or  by  an 
Interested  co-sponsor,  and  that  contracts  in  which  co-sponsors  had  appro- 
priated money  for  future  publications  were  on  file  when  the  project  was 
closed.  The  publications  of  this  project  are  today  in  wide  use;  copies 
may  be  found  in  practically  every  library. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES  EXTENDED  -  Two  projects  In  this  group  had  as 
their  ultimate  objectives,  aid  to  and  the  extension  of  cultural  advan- 
tages. These  were  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Project  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  Extension  Project.  I^e  Library  Project  offered  Ubrary  assistance 
to  public  libraries;  operated  "bookmobiles"  which,  traveling  through  rural 
areas  of  the  state,  brought  the  advantages  of  the  lending  library  to  a 
greater  nimber  of  citizens;  maintained  book  repair  and  binding  tinits;  and 
in  some  isolated  instances,  fully  staffed  and  operated  libraries  In  com- 
munities where  no  library  had  previously  existed.  It  is  readily  apparent 
that  such  a  project  could  employ  all  the  available  personnel  trained  in 
this  work  and  could  also  offer  training  to  qualified  woricers  who  had  not 
previously  had  a  knowledge  of  library  science.  Of  equal  importance  in  a 
program  of  cultural  assistance  was  the  Pennsylvania  Musecan  Extension  Proj- 
ect which  divided  its  activities  into  two  general  divisions:  the  produc- 
tion of  visual  aid  devices;  and  docent  service  to  existing  museuns.  In 
the  production  departments  of  the  project  were  to  be  found  wood-workers, 
artists,  painters,  metal-workers,  general  artisans,  in  fact,  any  skilled 
craftanan  whose  services  could  be  effectively  used  to  produce  the  many 
items  of  educational  and  historical  Interest  which  were  prepared  for  class- 
room and  exhibition  purposes.  A  progressive  system  of  v^>-gradlng  ambitious 
personnel  within  the  project  was  used  to  satisfactory  advantage.  The  trav- 
eling exhibits  prepared  by  the  project  and  made  available  to  all  schools 
attracted  national  attention.  Many  of  the  established  museians  in  the 
state  took  advantage  of  the  docent  service  available  from  this  project. 
This  service  provided  personnel  for  lecture  and  demonstration  work,  as- 
sistance in  developing  museim  exhibitions,  as  well  as  for  guides  for  rou- 
tine visitation  work. 

A  review  of  the  activities  of  the  projects  which  aided  cultural  ad- 
vanoaaent  makes  one  conscious  of  the  many  problems  to  be  solved  before 
efficient  operation  could  be  established  or  maintained.  The  manufacturing 
shops  offered  every  variety  of  employment,  production,  and  efficiency 
problems  common  to  private  Industry.  In  supplementing  the  work  of  reg- 
ular museum  docents  and  of  trained  librarians,  personnel  selection  and 
training  problems  were  of  paramount  consideration. 

ACTIVITIBS  FOR  THE  QENffiAL  PUBLIC  -  The  Pennsylvania  Music  Project 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Writers'  Project  offered  yet  another  service  in  this 
field  and  were  Intended  to  provide  cultural  opportunities  for  the  general 
public  while  providing  employment  for  musicians  and  writers.  Both  proj- 
ects were  operated  throughout  the  state  and  gained  general  public  accept- 
ance. The  Pennsylvania  Music  Project  made  available  rehearsed  and  well 
organized  orchestras,  bands,  and  ensembles  for  every  kind  of  public  func- 
tion. The  urban  centers  of  the  state  all  had  large  concert  orchestras  and 
bands  while  the  symphony  orchestra  operated  in  Philadelphia  achieved  an 
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^^^4^  ^y^.f^  artistic  attaimant.  Concerts  irare  pre.«if  d  on 
«M?^^  !i^?S  li-ll-adTjrtlsed  basis  and  ,.»•  very  largely  fr*.  to  ths 
pohlic.  In  addiUon  to  naklng  good  music  available  to  a  growing  audience, 
the  project  provided  young  soloists  and  composers  an  opportunity  for  rec- 
ognised pubUc  perfoiaance.  A  stataaent  of  what  happened  is  easy  -  to  ac- 
toaajy  effect  such  h^>penlngs  had  its  share  of  difficulties.  Thorough  or- 
gai^«atlon  and  a  well-plaaned  program  were  effective  means  of  overcoming 
most  of  these  probloM.  The  favorable  press  reviews  on  the  puhUc  per- 
fomanees  attest  the  final  accomplishments  of  the  project. 

Just  as  the  imisic  project  endeavored  to  provide  cultural  advancement 
for  all  the  people  In  its  field,  the  Pennsylvania  Writers'  Pit>ject  Has  de- 
signed to  do  the  same  thing  in  another  field  by  means  of  brochures,  lec- 
tures, radio  programs,  and  published  books  and  pamphlets.  As  with  the 
work  in  history,  the  list  of  pubUshed  books  produced  stands  as  evidence 
of  aeeompUshment.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  very  high  pereentace 
wf}^w**5  ^*  publications  released  were  paid  for  by  co-eponsors  or  were 
pwbliahed  hy  conMrcial  companies.  The  work  of  the  project  attMpted  to 
include  subject  matter  which  might  ecnand  the  interest  of  the  general 
reading  puhUc  as  well  as  being  factually  informative.  To  emnloy  per- 
sonnel with  varying  degrees  of  skill  and  experience  in  writing,  eel^ 
and  prepve  interesting  ■sterikL,  and  finally  effect  puhUcation  was  in 
itmlt  a  wmll-defiiMd  bmaineae.  To  perfoni  these  functions  on  a  voIm 
^^  !f^  ^  anltliOy  the  prohUM.  However,  the  released  pubUcations 
are  indicative  of  the  muiDer  In  wbieh  raoh  protiXma  were  sumounted. 

THE  FBOQRAM  ClfiSBS  -  In  the  last  year  of  operation,  it  is  signifi- 
cant to  review  how  all  of  these  projects  redirected  their  activities  to 
serve  the  war  effort  liien  such  changes  bec«M  necessary.  Visual  aids  for 
war  training  classes,  instroetional  mamals  for  war  purposes,  morale  bul- 
letins and  publications,  posters  and  billboard  displays,  newspaper  serf- 
ices  coneemiflg  >«haM  f*ont»  news,  music  for  bond-selling  rallies  are  only 
a  part  of  the  war  services  performed.  Regardless  of  these  changes,  the 
projects  in  this  field  during  their  years  of  operation  accunilated  con- 
siderable physical  property  and  assets,  but  more  Important,  public  good 
will.  The  gains  in  the  extension,  preservation,  and  conservation  of  our 
cultural  resources  are  evident  to  those  familiar  with  the  work  of  these 
projects.  Close  examinaUon  will  reveal  that  one  fact  rmsains:  the  UPi 
may  definitely  be  temed  a  "conservator  of  culture". 
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PART  X 

WPA  -  THE  VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTOR 


As  part  of  the  program  operated  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
in  Pennsylvania,  it  was  necessary  to  teach  mjrkers  new  skills  both  in 
order  to  meet  the  need  for  skilled  workers  and  to  correlate  the  employ- 
ment load  with  the  types  of  skills  required  to  operate  certain  projects. 
The  knowledge,  abilities,  and  skills  of  the  unemployed  had  to  be  fitted 
Into  the  Jobs  available  on  approved  projects.  At  times  this  could  be  done 
readily;  at  other  times,  retraining  was  necessary.  Skills  very  often  had 
to  be  taught  to  persons  unskilled  in  any  line.  The  acquired  skills  helped 
to  retxim  workers  to  €n?>loyment  in  private  industry. 

Whenever  possible,  workers  were  assigned  to  jobs  that  exercised  what- 
ever skills  they  possessed.  Otherwise  they  were  assigned  to  jobs  on  which 
they  learned  new  skills.  A  few  persons  showing  the  desired  aptitudes  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  do  supervisory  work  on  projects.  If  project  re- 
quirestents  in  the  way  of  skills  could  not  be  met  by  any  of  these  alter- 
natives, other  projects  were  organized  specifically  to  give  the  needed 
vocational  training. 

IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  -  Workers  aLsost  always  acquired  new  knowledge 
and  skills  while  employed  on  WPA  projects.  In  this  way  they  increased 
their  usefulness  on  the  projects  themselves  and  to  society  in  general. 
This  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skills  resulted  from  a  gemiine  in-serv- 
ice training  program  conducted  throughout  the  state.  Among  the  kinds  of 
work  for  which  in-service  training  was  given  were  the  following: 


As  aides  to  nurses 
General  hospital  work 
Leadership  in  adult  education 

and  recreation 
Map-making 
Model  building 
Poster  printing 
Clerical 


FOronanship 
Supervisory 
Brick  laying 
Operating  construction 

equipment 
Operating  office  equipment 
Operating  sewing  machines 
Tia^eeping 


In-service  training  in  timekeeping  was  provided  throu^  classes  organized 
for  that  purpose.  In  these  classes  timekeepers  were  made  familiar  with 
Federal  procedxxre  in  timekeeping  and  with  the  necessity  for  accurate  re- 
porting of  time. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  UNDER  THE  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  -  Under  the 
Adult  Education  Program  vocational  training  was  organized  for  general  pub- 
lic participation,  for  special  groups  preparing  to  enter  war  and  other 
private  inchistries,  and  to  meet  certain  requiraaents  of  the  WPA  work  pro- 
gram. Statewide  training  programs,  as  well  as  individual  groups,  were 
organized  to  accommodate  one  or  more  of  these  broad  classes  of  partici- 
pants. While  the  innediate  aims  of  participants  differed,  their  training 
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in  most  cases  contributed  directly  or  indiraeflv  f^  ♦v,  ^ 

In  the  Adxilt  Education  Training.   claii^««i  w«^^  ♦»  ^x 


Bookkeepers 

Clerks 

Cooks 

Electricians 

Hospital  workers 

Mechanical  draftsmen 

Nurses'  aides 


Plumbers 

R«dio  repairmen 

Recreation  leaders 

Stenographers 

Tool  makers 

Watchmakers 

Welders 


son,  .*o  h.d  recSivS  iXSctlon^  SJ-^  '"^^''^  "^"^  *"•  "^  ^'- 
ilrst-aid  worker  on  each  nroi*i/^+       iv^  — ^         i>  ^,  •^^n  uu  pxace  a  trained 

serred  to  ii.part  the  kno^'e  '^d  ^iSS^s  needed  for"?h/'"^  '^/\T^'''' 
automobiles.  8icuj.s  needed  for  the  safe  driving  of 

This  glance  at  the  in-service  and  vocational  fr.«in-5v,„ 

«<^.lUo„  or  „.w  .mis  «.  vocau^.^^  rT.Tl^'^-i.rjo^t.".: 

PRBSHIVATION  OF  KNOWLEDOE  AMD  SKILLS     -     1«u»..»,-  „     ^.., 

-«*  «.i8n«i  to  Job.  In  *ich  t*^  coSTum  taSS^^^ini?'  "?"'""' 
»:<julp.d.     In  this  «?  skUla  l-noitII!rr„T!  """f^e*  ««1  skills  already 

-ork.rs  »re  .bl.  to  apply  JT^  l"^  Z^  ^y^'^^Z^UsT^'' 


Accounting 

A(teinistration 
Art 

Construction  equipment  operation 

Dramatics 

Home  nursing 


Music 

Office  equipment  operation 

Recreation  leadership 

Repair  of  eqiiipnent 

Teaching 

Writing 


For  these  workers  the  transfer  from  the  WPA  to  DHvn+^  -„r^^«».  x 
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SELECTION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  TRAINING  -  It  has  ^••^^ i'^^J»*fJ,^ 
three  orincipal  forms  of  vocational  training  were  providea  lo  WPA  emr- 
^yees:  tr^^^e  on  the  Job,  known  as  in-service  training;  train- 
W^I^  groupf^ucted  under  the  Adult  Education  Program;  a«i  training 
iSfoi^^Sr  special  classes  and  projects.  With  few  ^^^^^^^^^^l' 
conthSted  by  thf  Adult  Education  Program  were  open  to  the  gener^  public, 
^  the  le^rs  of  those  groups  were  prepared  to  welcome  "^^^Llf^^tSf 
tTjoin.     In  the  case  of  groups  organised  primarily  for  WPA  «plo^^ 

selection  and  assigment  of  trainees  had  to  be  made  r^!f^^«^^^«»«  ^^I 
Lri  eaneciallv  had  to  be  taken  into  account:     age,  health,  education,  ex 
^riercra^SLd:^  and  proved  leadership  ability     On  t^e  basi^  of ^hese 
knd  otheJ  factors  the  training  was  so  planned  as  to  ^«  ^^  .^'^^•^^^J' 
^kers  themselves,  to  the  work  program,   and  to  the  demands  of  private 

industry-' 

DEFENSE  miNING  WROUQH  A^SIONMB^TO  VOCAnONM.  TRAD^ 
In  19i.O  the  WPA  program  anticipated  a  shortage  of  skilled  workers  in  prl 
vate  industn^  O^^y  1  of  that  year  was  organized  a  vocational  train- 
w  piS™^or  the  propose  of  training  defense  workers  and  of  plac^ 
i^  r^^!^  industries.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
Z^  o?  JS^lif ^struction,  represenUng  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
^oft^  local  school  di^^bricts  throughout  the  state,  a  large  number  of 
Spa  employees  were  assigned  to  vocational  training  schools. 

DIVISION  OF  TRAINING  AND  REETfflXJYMENT     -     As  of  July  1,  1941  »  ^ijd- 
sion  of  Staining  and  Reemployment  was  established  in  o'^f  ^^»^»^^^2. ^ 
S^t  coSSSVtraiMng  program  n^re  comprehensive  J^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
^Tassignment  of  workers  to  vocational  training  schools,  which  had  been 
tSe  "le^ans  of  training  outside  WPA  in  the  fiscal  ^-  -f  ^^^^f  ^^^; 
^QL^       After  July  1.  19U  in  addition  to  vocational  schools,  trainees  were 
^     La  t;  tnHn^L    ii^oDs  auxiliary  to  the  V/PA  training  program,   and  at 
2r^^  ^^l2;  SaSiS  ^^  ^  ^hose  industries  in  which  train- 
TJ/T^l  laS'^alifTT^  «aployment.     A  v^iety  o^  courts  -  given 
in  the  fully  equipped  auxiliary  shops  rented  by  the  WPA.     ^^^'^^^ .  J*!;. 
i^emen  wSe  tSSed  at  airports.     At  the  airports,  and  in  the  vocation^ 
tc^oL  S^d  a^Iar^  shops,   instruction  and  supervision  were  furnished 
b^he  D^^rS^  S^Public'lnstruction.     For  the  in-plant  P--^-^^- 
dustry  itself  furnished  the  teachers  and  supervisors.     While  in  trainli^, 
!irSA  trainees  with  the  exception  of  those  assigned  to  in-plant  train- 
w  ^r^fa^rthf  lage'previling  in  other  parts  of  the  work  program, 
^^l^t  trSnees  recfived  the  wage  fixed  by  industry  for  apprentices  in 
the  type  of  work  they  were  doing. 

The  Division  of  Training  and  Reemployment  was  represented  in  both  the 
state^d^tSict  of?^^  Its  principal  function,  as  Just  described, 
wl^  to^elecf  and  refer  qualified  persons  to  draining  center^.  To  do 
th^ti  the  division  found  it  necessary  to  cooperate  closely  ^^^^  other 
Fede^al^^cies  such  as  the  U.  S.  Qaployment  Service,  as  well  as  with 
industry  and  local  school  districts. 

•me  selection  of  workers  to  be  trained  presented  problems  from  the 
standXrofaupPly  an^  suitabUity.     At  the  start  of  the  program  the 
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«9plX  of  trainable  workers  vae  large.  As  tine  went  on  the  supply  grad- 
ually decreased.  Concurrently,  as  the  standards  for  employment  in  pri- 
vate industry  were  relaxed,  a  larger  percentage  of  the  available  workers 
could  be  classified  as  trainable.  In  the  course  of  selecting  trainees, 
interviews  were  conducted,  education  and  work  backgrounds  studied,  hobbies 
noted,  and  due  weight  given  to  the  workers'  interest  in  training.  Their 
assigment  to  training  stations  in  local  schools  was  contingent  upon  the 
approval  of  the  designated  school  official,  while  those  assigned  to  in- 
plant  training  were  approved  by  representatives  of  industry.  Trainees 
were  assigned  to  courses  in: 

Aircraft  aanuf acture  and  maintenance 

Automotive  mechanics 

Blueprint  reading 

Electric  and  gas  welding 

Electricity 

Forging  and  blacksmithing 

Fotindry  work 

Gaiment  and  textile  manufacture 

Inspecting  and  testing 

Machine  shop  practice 

Pattern  making 

Radio  and  comnunication 

Sheet  metal  work 

Shipfitting 

It  remained  to  place  in  war  industries  trainees  »4io  had  satisfactori- 
ly completed  their  courses.  This  was  done  with  the  cooperation  of  indus- 
try itself  and  the  U.  S.  Eiaployment  Service.  The  percentage  of  placementa 
waa  high,  and  to  that  extent  war  production  benefited.  But  not  only  were 
trainees  given  an  opportunity  to  make  their  contribution  to  the  war  ef- 
fort; many  of  them  had  discovered  new  vocational  interests,  and  for  some, 
wartime  jobs  aiay  well  become  peacetime  occupatiotjs. 
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PART  n 

WPA  -  THf  WELFARE  AGHICY 


The  ••rgence  of  the  Work  Projects  Adrijilstration  as  an  agent  in  the 
field  of  welfare  was  a  gradual  process  reflecting  economic  conditions  and 
a  growing  social  consciousness  in  the  nation.  Demands  w«:e  made  for  the 
extension  of  existing  services  to  a  large  xi0m  group  of  peoi^e  and  for  the 
Innovation  of  other  services.  EstabUshed  pubUc  and  priTate  ac^cies 
w^  financially  unequal  to  the  mmrg^cf.  Their  overburdjned  factUties 
^rl  proving Vi-alyinad^iuate.  Quick  to  sei2M  on  possibilities  for  the 
^^t^cUvS  Sl^int  of  unssqiloy*!  professional  and  other  P<»Pj«»^»; 
responsible  for  WPA  planning  encouraged  the  developnwit  of  certain  activ- 
ities from  which  a  broad  welfare  progr«i  ewatually  eawrged. 

CLOTHIHQ  PBODOCnDH  -  After  the  fiire  l«m  ywrs  of  the  early  tW^ 
ties,  it  was  natural  to  plan  In  tenia  of  such  basic  neceasities  as  food 
snS^lothSJ.  Starting  iT July  1935  idth  a  faw«all-hj^ 
ing  roomT^harited  fl«a  the  SUte  ft«pgency  Relief  Bosrd,  the  WPA  had  tha 
biOk  of  its  own  sewing  program  weU  under  way  by  the  end  of  the  yw. 
W^  thousLids  of  wom^  received  their  first  pay  check  b^ore  C^»t~» 
W^.  it  marked  the  culmination  of  months  of  effort  by  state  and  local 
WPA  organlaers  to  "sell"  comunitiea  on  the  value  of  giving  woiwn  Jobs 
id  ^J^ty  to  produce  the  essentials  of  comfort  and  aalf-reapect  for 
hundreds  of  families* 

CoBBiunity  acceptance  and  sponsorship  were  only  the  beginning.     In 
setting  up  a  project  there  w«re  buildings  to  locate  and  condition;  eq^p- 
mentlSd  furniture  to  procure;  production  and  '«>^^  P^^^-J^J^^ 
a  view  to  the  purchase  of  textiles  and  supplies;  and  ~P«^"?^*^,  f  ^I 
leal  personnel  to  be  interviewed,  employed,  ^^^'''^'.J'^  ^Llt^ 
ginniSg  grew  a  production  program  that  never  ceased  to  employ  ^he  majo^ty 
ffWcSIstruction  workers  in  the  WPA.     Of  the  ^^^^^  °^  ^jS^^ 
technique  and  efficiency  it  attain«i,  convincing  avidanoa  ~  ^f^f  •?.  ^^ 
the  quality  of  millions  of  shirts,  trousers,  dresses,  and  countless  other 
«m2nts  eagerly  sought  by  needy  individuals  a«d  pubUc  institutions. 
SStresseslnd  Jomforts  were  fabricated  for  indigent  medical  cases.     A 
^ttern  and  garment-designing  unit  assisted  ^-^P^^^^T^J^lJ^^^ 
tions  for  thS  insane  to  design  special  gam«its  for  ^h^ir J^*:*VT^ 
was  undertaken  in  addition  to  the  routine  designing  of  new  or  laparoved 
patterns  for  general  clothing  distribution. 

Constant  and  detailed  effort  went  into  textil*  pianAasing  i*»ere  qual- 
ity, design,  color,  and  balanced  quantities  had  equal  importance  for  the 
morlle  Sd  J)racticll  needs  of  the  fsitilies  destined  to  receive  the  f^ 
ished  gam«^ts.  A  few  of  the  factors  influencing  production  ^ans  wjra 
Z^  Terences,  occupational  requirements,  the  I*y»ic;^<*j;aet^tlc. 
of  people  in  various  localities,  climatic  differences,  Md  the  n«ber  and 
sex%f  school  children,  and  of  elderly  or  middle-aged  adults. 
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The  Tarled  and  complex  activitiee  needed  to  support  this  Ya«t  ora«, 
laation  gave  employment  to  many  who  were  not  in  pSd^tion  J!!;/  *^' 
purchase  of  supplies  and  equiment  had  to  b.  olf^^n  1??       I  ^'     "*" 
production,  finance,  housl^,  ^d  P^r^ii^l)^  Bie^th^^J^^^ 
and  inventory  problems  involved  in  the  handling  oTla^^e^'  StlSJ^f 

:s^::r^:T^  ''^  "^'^^^^ ''  i-^rer3,^i/er'srSc2riitira^d 

♦  *^I"^^  DISTRIBUTION  -  Clothlhg  made  by  the  WPA  was  distrihufoH 
to  famUes  certified  by  the  Department  of  Public  Asia^^?  f^f  ^ 

eU«»t»  of  local  PuhUc  welfare^p^L^s?^  ch^^f^V^tlr^^ 
and  to  the  young  and  old  in  pubUc  dSistitutiow.  ^^cl^v^.^!  ^  w!' 
ing  was  distrusted  to  hospi^^ls  receiv^t^;  aS?  ^^Son  c^S" 
tjrs  conv«d«nt  to  urban  and  rural  trans^rtation  f aciiitie^lSiits  ^l 
^v«  an  opportunity  to  specify  the  types  and  si^es  of  gar^nts  W  neIS2 
■ost,  and  even  to  state  their  color  preferences.  At  reSS  i^er^La  !^!h 
client  was  notified  by  the  WPA  to  appear  at  a  distribSi^  cS?^  for  M^ 
qjjarterly  allotment  of  clothing.  While  notices  were  prepa^S  ^^^^^J 
on  a  quarterly  basis,  provision  was  made  for  emergency  or^n^^^ti^ 
clothing  orders  when  natural  disasters,  fire.  UJjTss  or  d^^!?  ^ 
^^  immediate  need,  properly  attested  by'  a^^'e'  hla^Jh  Sj'^^lf I^ 
JSf  L.H^.^^^  '*"^'**^  storerooms  thousJuls  Sf  garments  of  Sl?jir«? 
S??!  *"^  f^«»»  ^«  sorted  and  packed  for  shipnent  to  the  localdistH- 
birtion  centers.     The  WPA  distributed  an  averaged  four  mllSol^^g^llli; 

JWim    -    The  abiUty  to  purchase  food  was  given  to  needv  famlH«. 

^^  tt'^'L^Z^"^^  undertook  to  make  addltional^od  SuppUes^^?! 
able  through  the  use  of  actual  food  surpluses  in  the  ^tion  Il?h^ih 
^te  Assistance  machinery  was  mobiliz^to  distribute  ^st  of  tJJ  ?^ 
at  no  time  was  there  an  appropriation  equal  to  the  cost  of  op^^ti^l 
^rehousing  and  trucking  system  capable  of  covering  every  ha^eJ^toln 

Sin^ie:"r^:st::kj\';e'^  ^-  sit^s^the  ^A^Tent^s  ^; 

racillties  by  assigning  laborers,  accounting  clerks.  tyDlsts  >nd  feZl 
U-e  a  fleet  of  trucks,  to  the  surplus  co»2dity  pro'graS^  SS;„'Se  ?LS 
Sta^^Plan  was  introduced,  the  stamp  offices  were'stSf ed  llS^gUly V2^ 

d^wiH^!?***^''^*^?  ^•^*'  ^^^^  P****^*^  institutions,  in  common  with  in- 
Mariwting  Administration  approved  the  extension  of  warehouse  distribution 
l^^tt^^  hospitals  and  state  institution.,  and  to  school  dlsSic?" 

:S^e^"2?^.i'?"?'''*  K^"*:'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^*  ^^  extending  school  lu^cS 
serviees  to  districts  unable  to  assume  the  burden  alone     th«  VPk  r^ 

Pjigned  for  the  idea  of  school  lunches  conducted  wlS.  vSl  aisiSjJ^i.'*^; 
fiS;  ^^TJ!^"^  undernourijAed  school  children,  not  all  of  llZcU^ 
J^^^riT^'  were  enjoying  hot  lunches  daUy,  free  or  at  cost,  and 
aerved  in  dean,  cheerful  rooms  by  WPA  workers.  Much  of  the  food  came 
ft«^  the  surplus  coBiodity  warehouses,  but  parent -teacher  and  church  ir^ 
^^quently  provided  funds  for  modem  equipment  and  additionaT^Ssr^e 
regular  attendance,  good  conduct,  and  alertness  resulting  from  the  im- 
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nroved  health  of  thousands  of  sch-  ol  children  who  partook  of  school  lunches 
SSI^t  ^Sie  attributed  in  larg  ■  r^  to  the  careful  cormrunity  planning, 
jS^trainlng,  and  balanced  menus  for  which  the  WPA  was  responsible. 

AS  the  public  demand  for  hot  lunches  increased,  steps  were  taken  to 
enlarge  the  food  supply  and  to  effect  economies  in  operation.  With  the 
tfc^cai  LivTce  o/wPA  supervisors,  school  districts  and  civic  groups 

c^bSeTtheir  efforts  to  develop  garden  ^^^^^  P^-^^^f^J.^^^^Jj! 
-^««-*.f<r,n  *«<»  *iYtended  in  canning  activities  where  efricienr,  aanx 
IZlZZT'Z'^r'flf^it'^lt^^e^  to  volunteers  and  WPA 

c^ks  alike  throu^  extensive  --the-^°\ ^-^^.St^^ffl^Vf^r^ca^ 
these  activities  there  were  on  hand,  for  the  1942-1943  winter  of  food  scar- 
city a  huSre^  thousand  quarts  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables;  thousands 
of^u^ds^Fiied  corn,Teans,  peas,  -J^^PP^-' Jj^^^^,^  °^  frifiUes 
stored  potatoes;  and  tons  of  cabbages.  The  same  winter  found  facilities 
Hn  readiness  not  alone  for  school  children,  but  also  for  victims  of  pos- 
sible nitral^s^^Srs  and  war  «ergencies.  ^e  finest  thing  to  come  out 
of  the  feeding  program  was  the  aroused  awareness  among  educators  and  the 
^enerll  pSS^  of Ihe  comnmnity  s  stajce  in  feedii.^:  its  children  as  much 
for  t^  Stimate  health  and  welfare  of  the  nation  as  for  the  iimnedxate 
good  of  the  children  themselves. 

HOIKTHCFFPING  AID  -  In  an  effort  to  alleviate  domestic  crises  in 
needy"  Sre  th?»>other  «,  t«^rarUy  bedridden,  or -here  th.  ho«- 
«oLr.  ««•  4nranacitated  bv  old  age,  a  home  assistance  program  was  Intro- 
^:d  irto'SSiredHf  coLunltiL:  Planned  Jointly  by  the  WPA  and  com- 
mmitv  welfare  agencies,  central  units,  each  consisting  of  a  business 
^ce  ^d  ^plf  n«.del  apartment,  were  set  up  for  training  and  referr^ 
J^^seT  iTl   model  kiichen  and  bedroom  housekeeping  aides  learn^ 
Sia^ical  methods  of  cooking  inexpensive  meals,  of  laundering  «^d  mending 
the  linen  and  clothing  of  a  representative  needy  household,  «^^  of  caring 
for  sick  mothers,  young  children,  and  the  aged.  They  received  instruction 
i^  the  ma^g  and  Te^iring  of  furniture  or  household  equipnent  fromscr|^ 
items  with  the  result  that  homes  serviced  by  housekeepi^  aides  showed  im- 
provsment  in  decoration  as  well  as  neatness  and  cleanliness.  ^Jhere  pos- 
TwT,   garden  foods  were  preserved  at  the  centers  and  later  released  for 
distribution  to  indigent  families. 

Aides  chosen  for  character  and  good  health  were  carefully  trained  in 
human  relationship  problems.  They  eased  critical  home  situations  untU 
permanent  family  arrangements  could  be  made.  Into  countless  homes  where 
thft^den  ^ay  to  day  existence  had  overwheliued  the  homemaker,  they 

i^ti^^cS  the  bLic  stJidards  of  nutrition,  ^le-^e^^'^V""  ^^^^thou' 
In  a  period  of  several  years  over  two  thousand  aides  entered  tens  of  thou- 
sL^ds^f  needy  homes  in  Pennsylvania.  They  demonstrated  that  Housekee^ 
Aid  should  figure  pennanently  in  programs  and  budgets  relating  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 

CHILD  PHDTECTIOK  -  Another  aid  to  mothers  in  needy  homes  waathc 
Child  Protection  Program,  which  began  as  a  daily  nursery  «<^>»^^^^*7i^« 
for  children  from  two  to  four  years  of  age.  In  1942,  as  a  national  de- 
fense measure,  facilities  and  plans  were  extended  to  include  children  aged 
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]J»*»ttj»  liiose  ODthers  were  workiiw  in  vital  def«n—  a^  ^  * 
«»^-i«^  ware  those  whose  home  lifThad  Iuffi^«7!J    ,  ^^***^''^«'-     ^leo 
■«•  indnstrlea  or  the  amed^w^.       i^/y.    ^ ^^.  ^"  *»^  rimiibwB  to 

of  Bchoola    (2)  asai^ned,  train*!,  ani  ^^^VZ    ^^**  *'''•  organization 

~i,  -id  (3)  -adr:;ssie  ?i3^;i^'trt^«sr"'^  '**r^  p**-™- 

ti«ui  toi^rd  the  porchaae  of  food  and^^e^    *  •^""**"     contribu- 


Tarda  or 


uie  hours  apant  in  nuraerv  schools  i^.*.  ♦v,-*     u     ^     ,  ^  "*•  children 

»M  ft^  to  Children  aged  three  to  six.  served. 

W  At  ftrrt  th.  WA  acti^5a.A^^S^^^^^^:f  ""^  "•:?«•  ""^ 
th.  offle.  and  Held  D«.«onn.lri^ri^^  il       f^    ^  •««>ey.  fUmishlM 

•*tt  wu  mg.g.1  to  planning  md  lSu«U^iS;^V  !?!*•  *  ^«»  W* 
iadudad  the  D.  S.  PubSSl^to  sSS^Tl+tf^^*'  "***  •««>ei.8  that 
l«rt-ot.i  aft.  «.d  loo^^«tlSS2    Ll^!^  and jmmicipal  health  de- 

crippi*!  children  and  to  arrange  foro^hL!^^   ^***  *  "^^^  ^  ^°<^**e 
i»ber  of  co»«nities  by  t^^ld  4-3~^^^?^^  was  «ade  in  a 

ic.  w«  introduced  in^^^t^^^s 'sc^^^^ J^JT''^  "'^ 
dsrvttlopMnt  ins  evidenced.  "^"^^^^s  school  districts  where  a  steady 

«Jissji^'t::^?eroi  Srfe":s"'p:^":ii%s'  ^^^  '^^^^  ^^  -^^  -- 

Pllah«i^ugh  preventive"  e^linr'^Vacci^^^^^^^  ^°?  .T  *°^"^- 

Schick  t«rts,  together  with  home  i^tructionT^^tri^^^^^  ^^ 

pacta  of  good  health  to  thousands  of  T»ir  chdlS^^J^t  ^  ^"f**  ^'- 
i«l  be«  Jeopardized  ly  poverty  LS  i^ra^^^!^^  '**''"  ^^^^^^^  '«'l^«-« 
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As  the  prohloB  of  national  defense  cane  to  the  fore,  the  prerogatives 
of  the  nursing  profession  were  slightly  abated  to  allow  the  use  of  nursing 
aides  and  helpers  in  hospital  activities.  Through  the  WPA  Hospital  As- 
sistance program,  several  hundred  women  were  trained  for  that  purpose  in 
all  phases  of  institutional  work  and  were  then  assigned  to  understaffed 
hospitals.  Of  particular  value  was  the  provision  of  such  non-professional 
personnel  as  clerks,  laundresses,  kitchen  helpers,  and  general  utility 
workers.  Individual  hospitals  each  requested  approadmately  twenty  train- 
ees and  at  least  as  many  service  iR>rkers* 

Wartime  conditions  once  a»re  drew  attention  to  venereal  disease  as  a 
menace  to  public  health.  From  an  initial  effort  to  help  out  serologic 
laboratories  taxed  by  Selective  Service  demands,  WPA  participation  cane 
to  include  nursing  and  clerical  assistance  to  clinics,  a  training  program 
for  contact  tracers  and  clinical  follow-up  workers,  and  aid  to  public 
health  agencies  in  their  educational  programs.  While  the  technical  char- 
acter of  the  work  required  supervisory  personnel  of  professional  standing, 
and  pre-service  training  for  other  a^xLoyses,  the  majority  of  the  workers 
were  raw  recruits,  many  of  whom  later  qualified  for  permanent  enployment 
in  the  public  health  field.  In  addition  to  the  actual  acoomplishments  of 
these  various  services  when  lasasured  in  terms  of  examinations,  treatments, 
cures,  and  preventive  medicine,  the  need  and  value  of  new  public  health 
services  were  demonstrated. 

WELFARE  IN  DISASTER  -  In  times  of  disaster  the  public  turned  in- 
stinctiv^  to  the  WPA  which  was  flexible  enou^  to  divert  its  resources 
quickly  and  efficiently  to  the  stricken  areas.  When  floods  made  homeless 
the  residents  of  whole  sections  of  commmities,  its  entire  welfare  machin- 
ery went  into  action  on  a  twenty-four  horn:  sched\ile  to  feed,  clothe,  nurse, 
and  otherwise  relieve  the  victims.  Workers  and  supervisors  from  the  feed- 
ing, sewing,  housekeeping  aid,  and  health  projects  were  transported  to  the 
scene  regardless  of  geographical  location  or  scheduled  hours.  Food  kitch- 
ens were  set  up  and  maintained  long  after  the  immediate  emergency  had 
passed.  Trucks  dispatched  to  the  flood  area  from  all  comers  of  the  statis 
carried  clothing  and  bedding  for  free  distribution  to  families  made  des- 
titute. 


Floods  figured  anongthebig  anargencies  met  by  the  WPA.  Little 
geneies  were  more  or  less  routine.  In  spite  of  long  hours  on  icy  roads, 
frequently  in  darkness,  health  workers,  school  lunch  cooks,  truck  drivers, 
housekeeping  aides,  and  technical  supervisors  brought  counsel,  food,  and 
other  help  to  cheerless  homes  and  isolated  schools.  In  their  private  cars 
they  transported  sick  children  to  clinics,  carried  supplies  to  projects 
when  supply  trucks  broke  down,  and  convejrad  w>rkers  ftx>m  distant  projects 
to  training  institutes  or  taoporary  duties. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  WELFARE  -  From  the  welfare  activities  of  the  WPA 
there  developed  a  new  social  consciousness  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons  affected.  Those  who  benefited  directly  gained  a  new  conception 
of  food  in  its  relation  to  health;  and  of  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  dis- 
cipline in  their  relation  to  self-respect.  Sponsors  and  ccnnunity  leaders 
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began  to  envision  a  future  where  broad  welfare  9«mri««-  -4,i  u 
normal  public  resoona-iMH  +  v       t«  -«       wexiare  services  will  becone  a 

u^  pui,jj.c  responsibility.      In  consequence  of  the  WPA  U«lf«T.-  Pw. 
^am,  a  significant  portion  of  Pennsylvania's  people ^uh.:!k*  '^" 
Jdsely  their  duties  as  citizens  becauseThey  CS'ed^^  tt  ef^t  T?'"* 
the  meaning  of  the  American  way  of  Ufe.  ^«^««i  for  the  first  time 


PART  m 

WPA  -  THE  MORALE  BDILDER 


The  work  program  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  was  one  of  the 
crutches  on  which  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  limped  out  of  the  depression.  It  was  the  same  crutch  on  irtilch 
iqnrarda  of  a  million  men  and  women  in  the  state  limped  forth  from  help- 
lessness and  despair.  The  wox4c  prOgran  restored  self-respect  as  the  dole 
could  never  have  done. 


To  thousands  of  destitute  individuals  and  families,  relief  in  the 
form  of  a  dole  came  as  a  bitter  necessity.  It  meant  a  loss  of  self-re- 
spect and  sacrifice  of  the  none  too  high  standards  they  had  come  to  know. 
Denied  an  opportunity  to  work  for  a  living,  they  were  looked  upon  as  so- 
cial outcasts  irtio  got  their  food  and  shelter  at  the  expense  of  respected 
citizens  who  owned  enough  or  earned  enou^  to  pay  taxes.  They  came  to  be 
regaz*ded  as  less  competent  than  others,  and,  utterly  discouraged  as  they 
were,  believed  it  themselves.  These  were  the  people  who  in  normal  times 
had  done  very  vrell  as  managers,  proprietors,  professional  emplo3ree8,  and 
construction  workers.  Throu|^  mapLoymi&nt  on  the  wox4c  program  these  people 
were  once  more  given  a  right  to  work.  It  meant  for  them  the  recovery  of 
dignity  and  decency.  This  htman  factor  approached  in  significance  the 
tangible  accomplishment  of  the  program. 


t  • 


MORALE  OF  HEN  AND  WOMEN  -  The  WPA  began  its  existence  to  salvage 
men  and  women  uriiose  shattered  morale  could  not  be  bolstered  by  a  dole* 
To  the  WPA  State  and  District  Offices  they  came  in  tho\isands  to  find  em- 
ployment in  place  of  charity.  They  came  despoiident  and  desperate.  In 
their  faces  and  manner  was  written,  plain  to  see,  the  hopelessness  t^at 
WPA  was  meant  to  challenge.  The  young  people  could  find  nowhere  to  be- 
gin; for  the  old,  nothing  was  left.  B^>loyers  who  could  offer  nothing 
to  youth  had  no  tears  for  the  aged.  Toung  people  just  out  of  college, 
many  with  large  debts  to  pay  off,  had  talents,  an  education,  and  no  place 
to  go.  They  were  only  another  lost  generation.  Their  elders  were  being 
frantically  assured  that  life  begins  at  40. 
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Homes  were  sold  or  lost.  Insurance  policies  were  cashed  in.  Stocks 
and  bonds  were  given  up,  if  they  weren't  already  worthless.  Savings  were 
exhausted  down  to  the  last  penny.  Reputable  citizens  contracted  debts, 
well  knowing  that  they  would  not  and  could  not  pay  them.  Families  and 
individuals  went  on  and  off  direct  relief,  seeking  to  get  a  toe-hold  on 
the  standard  of  living  they  once  knew.  Poor  health  resulted  from  the  lack 
of  sufficient  and  nourishing  food,  inadequate  shelter,  and  the  need  of 
medical  care.  Wives  and  children  went  without  food  and  clothing.  Men 
were  fast  forgetting  and  losing  the  skills  by  which  they  had  supported 
their  families.  In  many  families  the  tension  between  husband  and  wife, 
parents  jand  children,  was  nearing  the  breaking  point.  Reproaches  flew 
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w  fP^/***^'  erstirtdle  breaArtnnera  grew  sullen.     The  heads  of  f«dliea 

^it  H?*w*"^  t^Y'^V^^  ^  ^^"^  ''^•P*^*  °^  *^heir  dependents.  Family 
life  disintegrated.  This  picture  the  dole  had  not  been  able  to  alter. 
Jobs  were  needed  to  do  that.  ai-iier. 

THE  MOR^  OF  COMMUNITIBS    -    The -orale  of  coonunities  had  deterio- 

I?f!^t"i?"fK'^.^''  ?/.'  *^^**•^'•  citizens.  Whole  communities  showeS  Se 
effect  of  the  terrific  toll  taken  by  the  depression  years.  The  interiors 
or  theatres  and  motion  picture  houses  were  gathering  dust.  Stdres  were 
S^*  F^±;"  establishments  failed.  Banks  failed.  Factories  werl 
Idle.  Everywhere  the  superfluous  sign,  "No  Help  Wanted."  Colle«  «rad- 
^^^i''*^^^.*®*''?*''^  ^""^  greeted  by  reductions  in  teaching  staffs. 
^^ijTS'^^^  educational  offerings  followed.  Hie  enlight^lif  mi^u 
end  activities  of  other  days  were  branded  as  frills.  ThTsocial  and  cul- 
tural life  of  conmrnnities  declined.  There  could  be  nothing  like  JhyslMa 
JSHT^^t  !\  J'Tl  ^^^  one  ccnmnmity  gave  up  the  struggle  to  hold  on  to 
those  assets  that  had  contributed  so  much  to  its  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  life.  The  dole  failed  to  rehabilitate  conBiunitie;,^.^^  U 
hadjailed  to  rehabilitate  men  and  women.     Conm^anities  are  bSilt  Jit^thi 

remained  to  individuals  and  communities  to  make  them  awarTthat  rehabili: 
llV^Z  "T,^^^^'     8^*  ^*in«  ««re  of  the  need  was  not  thri^ri, 

^^r!t?i*"  ^  "^  ^^  '^'^  P^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^  <^he  Work  Projects  Ad! 
ministration.     To  several  hundred  thousand  of  the  unaqjloyed  the  work  wS- 

Z^^  thlt'Tn  ""  ^^,T?^™i-  f^^  Jobs  in  place  TSTdS^^  ^, 
♦hli^K  ^^  available  jobs  would  go  to  those  in  greatest  needof 

thsm,  the  program  required  applicants  to  be  certified  L  relief  cases: 
Gtv«»  jobs,  those  foraerly  on  reUef  earned  the  money  the^r^ei^;  JhSi 
were  no  longer  recipients  of  charity.     In  appreciation  of  ^e  IS^  thS 

It  was  deeply  satisfying  to  workers  to  watch  a  project  of  oermansBt 
t^rwi^^V?"^  "i"**  i^^'"  ^*y-  l^ey  saw  with  pride  t^e  JipS:^:^ 
^K^».rr%*'''^PJ^  ^°  °^*  ^  ^^«^^  ^  coniminiUee.  Service  w^kw-rrore 
it*2f^th°''  '^"  ^^^^ty  to  make  lives  better  and  hanpier.  Il^  SJh 
nv^oS7  "^^  preserving  the  knowledge  and  skills%hat  madS^tlliS 

^..i/^  ^  ^^  ■  '^^  reawakening  of  nwrale  took  place  in  ways  that 
!^Sh  t  ^^-J  ^  f«i«"tood.  On  the  work  program  only^subsis^J^wagei 
could  be  paid.     Yet  out  of  those  small  earning^  some  few  contri^d  tHIv 

^^^a:t":?fLt'7  '"'  T;'"*"  ^^  relieTT A  much  larger'^Lr^^ 
a  valiant  effort  to  pay  off  rent  and  store  bills  lon^  oast  du«  Ha^ 
pressed  landlords  and  merchants  made  known  their  ^atit^ude?or?S;  aSS 

Zlli  rr:^ifarof''tTad'j  "l^'T"  °'  '^^  .work^rogram.  LsJ^es^^i 
wjicea  a  revival  of  trade.     Whole  communitiea   came  to  life  under  fhm 

hlri^  i^^H'^-^H^^"^  "^^^  P""^^^-  ^«  ^^-^-^^  °^  economic  mlw^nt 
hand  in  hand  vath  the  revival  of  personal  ...id  community  mor^e. 
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Personal  morale  revives  because  workers  were  expressing  thaauelvea 
through  work.  Work,  keeping  their  minds  and  bodies  busy^  was  the  tonic 
they  needed.  Their  health  improved.  In  spirit  and  attitude  reamrkable 
changes  occurred.  Discourageoient  and  discontent  began  to  disappear.  There 
was  less  inclination  to  cause  disturbances  of  one  kind  or  another*  A  new 
lease  was  taken  on  life*  All  these  were  signs  of  returning  morale,  as 
ceirtain  as  are  the  signs  of  returning  health  in  a  patient  who  has  under- 
gone  a  serious  illness.  As  he  improves,  the  patient  has  an  appetite  for 
more  and  better  food.  He  aaka  to  see  friends  and  shows  a  renewed  interest 
in  everything  around  him.  The  symptoms  of  illness  give  way  to  symptoou  of 
recovery.  In  the  worker  who  had  found  a  job,  the  s^qptoms  of  despair  gave 
way  to  symptoms  of  returning  hope.  Work  was  idiat  was  wanted,  needed,  and 
provided. 

Morale  was  restored  by  satisfying  certain  needs  and  desires.  JSat- 
ployees  of  the  WPA  were  able  to  buy  again  such  basic  necessities  as  food 
and  clothing.  After  the  basic  necessities  were  bou^t,  some  of  them  had 
a  little  spending  money  left  over.  To  have  some  loose  change  to  caz*ry 
about  in  their  pockets  gave  thsa  a  sense  of  security  they  had  not  enjoyed 
for  a  long  while.  Th^  gained  not  money  alone,  but  opportunity.  Workmen 
found  themselves  still  able  to  master  new  skills.  Those  willing  to  return 
to  private  eoqiLoyment,  and  that  was  all  of  them,  took  hope  from  the  expe- 
rience of  other  employees  who  left  the  program  for  jobs  in  business  and 
industry.  The  WPA  was  a  new  kind  of  anployer,  giving  jobs  wherever  they 
were  needed.  It  was  expected,  and  rightfully  so,  to  encourage  its  em- 
ployees to  seek  other  employment.  Nevertheless,  workers  were  not  com- 
pelled to  leave  WPA  employment  for  private  employment  irtiere  wages  and 
working  conditions  were  sub-standard. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  above  elghteoi  years  of  age,  regardless 
of  race,  sex,  and  previous  station  in  life,  were  given  emplojnnent  on  the 
WPA  work  program.  The  old  azid  the  young  found  equal  consideration*  The 
disabled,  believed  by  private  industry  not  to  be  employable,  were  placed 
advantageously.  The  morale  and  skill  of  the  young,  old,  and  disabled, 
were  preserved  or  restored.  This  happy  outcome  was  due  largely  to  the 
guidance,  encouragement,  and  sympathetic  understanding  received  by  workers 
from  the  foremen,  supervisors,  superintendents,  and  teaichers  employed  on 
the  WPA.  Supervisory  employees  and  teachers  seldom  heard  the  praise  they 
had  eax*ned. 

SSIVICE  AND  I-CRALE  -  Morale  was  revived  by  jobs*  It  was  also  re- 
vived by  the  projects  that  furnished  jobs.  The  value  to  morale  of  physi- 
cal accomplishments  such  as  educational  and  recreational  buildings,  parks 
and  fairgrounds,  athletic  fields,  playgrounds,  and  swimming  pools  was 
readily  perceived.  Likely  to  pass  xmnoticod  was  the  contribution  of  re- 
lated service  projects.  No  other  could  have  affected  more  closely  the 
mental  and  spiritual  health  of  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  walls  of  schools,  post  offices,  and  other  buildings  were  embel- 
lished with  murals*  Artists,  irtio  later  exhibited  in  coonercial  galleries, 
were  given  a  chance  to  prove  their  talents  while  they  made  a  living;  sculp- 
ture, paintings,  drawings,  and  prints  were  conmissioned  and  shown  in  spe- 
cial exhibitions.  Lectures  on  art,  supplemented  by  demonstrations  of 
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technique,  ivere  given.  Playe,  marionette 
entertainment  i«ere  ataged.  Muaic  concerta 
nowlnal  charge* 


9  and  other  fonaa  of  theatre 
given  daily;  free  or  at  a 
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•^♦u  !?•  WPA,  teaching  them  to  read  and  write,  and  making  th«t  famill«r 
idth  the  rights  and  duties  of  an  American  citizen,  hSSfdthSue^SrS 
aliens  to  g^  their  citizenship.  Once  citizens  tS^  ^^tonJ^rJje?^ 
cS^sei'"'FS°^fd'^'  J'?  native-born,  in  AmericarTzati^  ^d^e^J:^ 
ti^  J^*EnXi^  V.^^  f  ^  agricultural  workers  was  provided  inrtr^ 
tion  in  EngUsh,  parli^ntary  procedure,  pubUc  speaking,  current  events 
^!?*%~"f"f''^  problems  and  science,  and  leaderSSS  iTrlSre^ni 

Community  centers  open  to  the  general  public,  and  to  youmr  neonle 
especially,  were  staffed,  and  sometimes  equipped,  by  the  WPr  n»^e 
S  In  K^s  f.  «^-^^?f  ^  recreation^  iti'^ities^;.  SnSS^?! 
ed.  In  hundreds  of  communities  leadership  was  provided  for  school  and 
instrumental  groups  and  ensembles.  Leaders  were  Lsign^to^I^iJf 
Nursery  schools  m«mt  play,  r^urishment,  and  i^^lesc^e'^ysrcal  SH^ 
growth  to  thousands  of  underprivileged  children  between  the  .Tes  oftJo 

^^'^ft.^i    ^  parenthood-  For  adult,  and  children  in  all  part,  of 
S^kf  oi  liJe.'^  ""  ""^^  ^  ""•"  ^^•'•••^•'  ''^  skills,  and  STii?- 

Adult  education  means  continuing  education.  It  was  itwlf  a  siim 
that  men  and  women  had  taken  hope  and  once  more  were  looking  forward.  I? 
was  but  one  ^ynqjtom  of  recovery  in  a  comnonMealth  that  recained  its  h«»l+h 
because  the  WPA  had  restored  the  self-respect,  di^ty,  ISd^r^e  oJ^S 
Pjople.  Thus  thenation  having  met  its  ^^TSreisrwaTlf ?he  tl^ 
itual  and  physical  strains  of  wmr.  *  i*iw  vpu— 
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PART  XIII 
WPA  -  TOE  V'RTim  AGENCY 


When  the  need  for  a  broad  defense  program  was  recognized,  special 
pro^dsions  were  made  for  '-JPA  participation.  Once  again  the  adaptabiUty 
of  the  WPA  in  Pennsylvania  was  tested.  With  its  flexible,  statewide  or- 
ganization, the  WPA  quickly  adjusted  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  of  state  and  local  defense  agencies.  In  some  cases  only  a  slight 
reorganization  or  change  of  emphasis  was  needed.  During  the  years  preced- 
ing the  wartime  emergency,  the  WPA  had  done  many  of  the  kinds  of  work  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  national  defense.  Prom  the  start  of  the  program 
in  1935  to  its  conclusion,  projects  of  wartime  value  to  -t-  btate  and  na- 
tion were  carried  on.  The  major  part  of  the  work  done  on  defense  projects 
differed  in  no  essential  way  from  that  of  normal  project  operations. 

The  new  emphasis  on  defense  activities,  however,  affected  the  rela- 
tive Importance  of  existing  projects.  Workers  were  shifted  to  those  proj- 
ects considered  most  important  to  the  war  effort.  Each  month  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  workers  were  employed  on  defense  projects.  The  WPA  was 
enabled  to  play  its  part  as  a  wartime  agency  through  special  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress  authorizing  the  exemption  of  certified  defense  proj- 
ects from  limitations  applying  to  other  WPA  projects.  Projects  certified 
by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy  as  being  of  military  or  naval  im- 
portance were  exempted  from  the  limitation  of  $6.00  per  man-month  for  non- 
labor  expenditures  from  Federal  funds.  The  same  projects  were  also  ex- 
empted from  the  requirement  that  no  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total 
cost  of  non-Federal  projects  could  be  paid  from  Federal  funds,  from  the 
ruling  against  the  construction  of  any  building  costing  more  than  $100  000 
in  Federal  funds,  and  from  normal  operating  regulations  with  respect  to 
hours  of  work  and  monthly  earnings.  ^-^Bpeci,  no 

Preference  in  operation  was  given  those  projects  certified  as  lapor- 
tant  by  the  War  or  Navy  Departments,  which  largely  determined  the  scope 
and  nature  of  WPA  wartime  activities.  Anv  and  Navy  designations  of  proj- 
ects did  not  precliKie  the  operation  of  non-certified  defense  project.;  but 
did  exercise  considerable  influence  on  the  types  of  defense  work  under- 
taken by  the  WPA,  which  operated  many  worthwhile  wartime  projects  not  re- 
quiring Army  or  Navy  certification,  with  its  exemptions,  for  their  mic- 
cessful  operation.  Some  of  these  gave  aesistance  to  local  defense  agen- 
cies, while  others  brought  about  needed  improvements  in  communities  af- 
fected by  enlarged  military  reservation,  or  by  expanded  defense  indue- 
tries. 

CO^rauCTION  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  -  In  the  construction  field  the 
WPA  in  Pennsylvania  made  one  of  its  most  significant  contribution,  to  the 
nation* s  war  effort.  The  state  has  within  its  boundaries  a  mnber  of 
military  and  naval  centers.  In  these  centers  were  constructed  hard-sur- 
faced roads,  making  it  unnecessary  for  trucks  and  equipment  to  move  through 
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axl«~d«ap  mid  in  wet  weather  and  for  men  to  wear  masks  as  a  protection 
against  the  duet  daring  dry  weather.  Buildings  were  constructed  for  va- 
rious uses.  Some  were  enlarged^  others  improved  by  modernization. 

Sanitary  facilities  were  provided  and  Ijnproved  through  the  laying  of 
•ewer  and  water  lines.  Space  was  made  available  for  storage  and  for  bet- 
ter indoor  recreation  programs.  Through  the  building  of  rifle  and  artil- 
lery ranges,  training  facilities  were  extended.  Landing  fields  construct- 
ed on  reservations  made  them  more  easily  accessible  through  the  wider  use 
of  planes  by  personnel.  Time,  an  important  factor,  was  saved  by  the  use 
of  these  fields.  Certain  types  of  training  involved  maneuvers  on  water. 
In  order  that  such  training  could  be  given,  WPA  was  called  upon  to  build 
dans,  which  service  men  wore  also  able  to  use  for  recreation.  Landscaping 
was  done.  This  beantification  was  conducive  to  good  housekeeping,  sani- 
tation, and  morale. 

The  types  of  construction  work  completed  in  military  and  naval  cen- 
ters had  undoubted  value  for  the  war  effort.  Outside  those  centers  much 
construction  i»rk  of  similar  value  was  performed.  Throu^out  the  exist- 
ence of  the  iwrk  program  employment  was  provided  by  the  construction  and 
iaprovonent  of  airport  and  airway  facilities  which  played  a  significant 
part  in  vital  airport  developnent.  Vforic  was  done  on  civil  airports  des- 
ignated by  the  Arny.  These  civil  airports  became  part  of  a  system  for  the 
cross-country  movement  of  air  forces  and  for  the  concentration  of  military 
aircraft  in  strategic  areas.  Runways  and  various  t3rpes  of  buildings  were 
constructed.  Plane-tuning  areas,  taxi  strips,  entrance  drives,  and  field 
and  contact  lighting  systans  were  provided. 

Access  roads  to  military  and  naval  centers  and  to  defense  plants  were 
urgently  needed.  The  sites  of  some  camps  and  industries  could  be  reached 
<mly  by  narrow  dirt  or  manadHm  roads  never  int«>dea  to  bear  heavy  traffic. 
Hew  access  roads  were  built.  Existing  roads  were  widened,  drained,  and 
surfaced.  If  city  streets  were  used  as  access  roads,  it  was  saawtimee 
necesaary  to  widen  and  surface  them. 

A  great  network  of  highways  in  the  state  Wm  enlarged  and  iairoved. 
Highways  were  widened.  BEridges  not  wide  enough  or  strong  enough  to  carry 
heavy  loads  were  replaced  or  reconditioned  to  give  the  needed  service. 
Over  the  new  network  of  highways  the  movement  of  troops  and  equipaent  wa« 
effected  more  easily,  quickly,  and  safely. 

SBRVICBS  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  -  Another  valuable  contribution  te 
the  war  effort  was  made  in  the  form  of  mmierous  and  varied  services  pro- 
irid«d  by  certain  WPA  projects.  These  services  contributed  to  the  train- 
ing of  men,  to  the  strengthening  of  civilian  morale,  to  caring  for  the 
children  of  war  wonders,  to  the  solution  of  problens  confronting  ccama- 
nities  delnged  by  war  workers,  and  to  the  renovation  of  clothing  for  the 
military  forces. 

Froai  its  inception,  the  WPA  in  Pennsylvania  operated  a  program  for 
unemployed  artists  who  produced  actual  works  of  art,  as  well  as  d«Don- 
•trating  techniques  of  art  media  to  the  gen^iol  public.  With  the  coming 
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of  the  war  this  emphasis  was>  anged  completely.  In  its  revised  form  the 
program  made  a  valuable  contrv  tion  by  designing  and  producing  posters, 
C^s'^'c?^?^''  and  ceramic  .  gnia  plaques  for  the  Anpy,  jS^rMaS^ 
Corps  and  Civilian  Defense  agenc  ,.  Camouflage  solutions  were  creat^^d 
and  assistance  given  in  general  camouflage  work.  Visual  aids  have  proved 
teeir  value  in  the  training  of  military  forces  as  well  as  in  technical  and 
vocational  schools.  A  unit  of  the  WPA  organized  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing publicly  owned  and  operated  museums  in  preserving,  repairing,  cataloe- 
ing  and  indexing  exhibits  and  displays,  changed  its  work  during  the  emer- 
gency to  that  of  producing  charts  and  naps,  and  small  repUcaa  of  aircraft 
ships,  and  machines.  The  military  and  naval  forces,  as  well  as  the  tech- 
nical schools,  found  these  replicas  of  inestimable  value  to  instruction 
and  seemed  unable  to  get  enough  of  them. 

r.A,,  """f  J''  i^/l-"^  ^Z"^  "  *  '^'**^*  builder.  In  many  cities  and  conimi- 
nlties  the  WPA  furnished  nrusical  talent  for  Victory  Bond  raUies  and  pa- 
triotic celebrations.  Dance  orchestras,  concert  bands  and  orchestras, 
and  string  ensembles  were  supplied  to  civilian  defense  meetings  and  to 
^  ^S"  "^  ^^^  centers.  Informational  services  were  maintained  for 
the  Off  ice  of  CiviUan  Defense.  Morale  bulletins  were  prepared  and  re- 
produced for  distribution  throughout  the  state. 

During  wartime  the  question  of  health  takes  on  added  significance. 
The  WPA  was  particularly  active  in  the  field  of  child  health.  Under- 
nourishment among  school  children  was  overcome  by  an  extensive  school 
lunch  program  operated  throughout  the  state.  In  nursery  schools  children 
underwent  daily  health  inspection.  Pre-school  play  groups  had  the  bene- 
fit of  supervised  play,  health  inspection,  and  other  measures  for  safety 
and  health.  The  WPA  promoted  and  assisted  with  health  education,  all 
phases  of  medical  and  corrective  care,  and  planned  programs  for  safe- 
guarding the  health  and  welfare  of  children.  An  acute  need  for  anrr 
nurses  was  met  by  the  institution  of  a  Hospital  Assistance  programrS 
means  of  which  registered  nurses  were  relieved  from  hospital  duty  for 
assignment  to  active  service  with  the  armed  forces. 

.r.r.*^'^^  control  of  venereal  disease,  particularly  in  areas  adjacent  or 
contiguous  to  military  and  naval  centers,  has  always  presented  a  problem 
°^i^*  n"!^^'''^*  ^^  difficulty,  -ntrough  clerical  assistance  to  state 
and  local  health  authorities  and  agencies,  the  '.JPA  enabled  these  sponsors 
to  extend  the  scope  of  their  activities.  Field,  professional,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  was  provided  and  a  program  of  public  education  promoted. 
A  central  registry  file  was  planned.  Venereal  Disease  Clinics  received 
additional  help.  Training  and  laboratory  services  in  mass  industrial 
serologic  examinations  were  implemented.  The  WPA  helped  with  the  instal- 
lation of  a  mechanical  Venereal  Disease  Reporting  System  on  a  regional 

As  always  during  a  time  of  national  crisis,  certain  demands  in  adult 
education  had  to  be  met.  First  aid  instruction  was  given  and  through  cit- 
izenship education  the  foreign-bom  were  prepared  to  assume  American  cit- 
izenship. The  attention  of  parents  and  other  family  members  was  directed 
to  matters  relating  to  family  health  and  nutrition  and  to  the  physical 
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appearance  of  the  home.  They  were  shown  the  use  of  the  needle  and  sewing 
nachine  in  the  construction  and  reoiodeling  of  garments.  War  nerves,  long 
working  hours,  and  military  encampments  make  recreation  a  wartime  neces- 
sity. Recognizing  this  fact,  the  WPA  arranged  for  the  booking  and  trans- 
portation of  entertainment  to  military  camps  and  hospitals.  Activities 
were  organized  and  supervised  in  comminity  centers  where  men,  women,  boys, 
and  girls  congregated  during  their  leisure  time.  Playgrounds  in  cowm- 
nities  throu^out  Pennsylvania  were  staffed  by  WPA  leaders.  Vast  areas 
of  potential  playing  space  were  converted  into  playgrounds  almost  over- 
night. There,  girls  and  boys  engaged  in  a  variety  of  health-giving  play 
activities.  Opportiuiities  for  adult  recreation  were  also  provided. 

Other  educational  and  welfare  services  undertaken  by  the  WPA  included 
the  renovation  of  various  types  of  garments  for  the  armed  forces,  the  pro- 
vision of  clerical  assistance  to  local  Civilian  Defense  tmits  and  Ration- 
ing Boards,  the  maintenance  of  war  information  centers  in  larger  commu- 
nities, and  the  preparation  of  strategic  maps  of  United  States  coastal 
areas  for  the  use  of  the  Army  in  defense  maneuvers.  The  WPA  employees 
who  gave  this  wartime  sex*vice  on  the  home  front  wore  no  unifonu  or  Msd- 
als,  but  day  after  day  did  their  best,  knowing  that  what  they  did  was 
vital  to  the  preseirvation  and  welfare  of  their  country. 

A  UNIQUE  AND  SIGNIFICANT  PROJECT  -  An  unusual  and  significant  war- 
time contribution  was  the  map  making  project  in  Pennsylvania,  which  had 
for  its  purpose  the  compilation  and  drafting  of  tactical  maps  for  domes- 
tic and  foreign  military  use.  The  project  began  in  November  1940,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  War  Department  and  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Army 
War  College  and  the  supeirvision  of  the  Army  Hap  Service.  WPA  employees 
were  given  special  training  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  project  on  irtiich 
one  hundred  persona  were  employed.  Fran  last  place  in  the  national  rat- 
ings of  the  Array  War  College,  the  office  in  Pennsylvania  rose  to  second 
place  and  maintained  that  position  to  the  close  of  the  WPA.  This  office 
was  given  the  honor  of  making  its  own  final  edit  and  was  accorded  the 
privilege  of  reproducing  its  maps  locally.  No  other  office  was  allowed 
this  concession. 

The  making  of  maps  was  an  intricate,  detailed,  and  tedious  process 
in  irtiich  accuracy  was  of  paramount  importance.  The  compilation  of  data 
involved  the  indexLng  of  aerial  photos  by  flljihts,  locating  the  center  of 
the  liihotogra;^,  selecting  control,  trimming  and  feather-edging  photos, 
and  mounting  them  on  masonite  board  in  their  proper  order.  The  reduction 
ratio  was  established  to  scale  by  draftsmen.  Prom  the  mosaic  was  made  a 
photo  offset  corresponding  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  scale  of  the  map. 
United  States  Standard  Military  Grids  were  oonqputed  from  tables  given  in 
United  States  Coastal  and  Geodetic  Surveys  by  Engineering  Recorders  who 
also  determined  magnetic  declination  and  the  annual  magnetic  change  for 
each  m£^.  This  work  was  followed  by  drafting,  classifying,  converting, 
interpolating,  computing,  translating,  and  editing. 

The  finished  product  showed  the  names  and  location  of  places,  rail- 
roads, public  works,  lakes,  rivers,  creeks,  mountains,  and  plains.  Also 
shown  were  woodland  areas,  orchards,  and  vineyards.  All  data  that  heXgtit- 
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Of  road,     railroad,,  s^bola,   ct^tLT^' Z^^'^J^^^  "^  ^"^ 
of  maps  of  foreign  territory,  diotlonirl..     !?„         .*     ^     **'"  P'-eparation 

o1  Zs^J^-  -  --  ^-  ---- ^'tac'STt^t-S^a.^i- 

ju»tn«rt  a,  oontour  ^Z^^^»^°2Ljy,"^  T"  "^«  *"•  ^- 
«M.  by  WPA  «ploye.s  of  ar««Tbn^e^"  ottS^^":?^'-  A'  "P" 
port«,o.  co,«titute  a  najor  «a^i«  co  Jrt^tion!  '  trafgle  ta- 

tion  of  needed  war  !^teriUs  „t^  t  tt.^,  "^^urtrr.  -h«,  the  produc- 
««t  thia  n«„power  ^^.ttTwK^^^J -i^T'^^l  ^"  ^"^  ^ 
vlmred  and  classifiedthousmdaTf  iTf^^^i        ^!*""  ''*^'  "'  ^"-O  !"*•«- 

referred  to  pubUc  vocational  fcho^"  5^t^^»M  VT  ^"""^"^  "»'•• 

placed  in  industry  for  training  at  th.^„.i  •  "^J^*  "we  also 
promptly  put  on  the  rSguI«:  p^oU.  <«>»"=1'""»  <"  "hich  they  w 

For  tJS'o^mJS^f  "St^^S^pf  t^LT^"'  •^''P«*  -**"  -""^  tools. 

th.  tr.l»«s.  who  w«re^t«^,  „,ilir^„™f  ^  "';  ^'  "^*  f<>«iahM 
Through  vocational  »choS,rWa^  tSJ^^!  ^  I  in  f»^»ate  industry. 
«J|rts  Of  38,CX»  person,  wie  t^^d!  *^^.*^^7f^«^  "~P».  "P" 
their  period  of  training.  Men  and  iom«^  ^^tt-  ^  "•?  '^"  *""^ 
young,  wr.  given  th.ir  ch«.c,  to^Tl'"' Jf "'  !!?$  !f  "T*'  °"  "* 
duction.  Besides  th.  thousand.  U  kilned  ^.™!'^^*^"  to  wm-  pro- 
others  directly  in  private  Inditr;.  ^^ii2  nf  "^if  tl  *'''°'«»«i»  "t 
employees  found  th«  promprS^Siient  in^i^,?t  "^  "^  "■"»•  ^"'"• 
measures  tak«,  to  hel^  mert  t^^^r  d^  i^'p.  ^'J'  '?^"«hing 

-re  ex-^ie  of  ho,  the  WPA  adju,t:riL"':ratTo:rTL're:dn?  "Z 
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PART  XIV 
WPA  -  THE  VOICE  OF  EXPERIENCE 


wasted  by  trial  and  error  «!^!  T^kT^*!!" ,""  *^  °'"  "'"•y  <-**  »• 

:2Lrs";e  ^jrJsr'«!i%r  *"•  ^'^  ad^^':^':So*'rt'- 

SLf  ^Si:  ^prSI^^rS!^?"*  to  thousand,  of  the  n.«I,  in  «cor3 
!      appraisal  at  the  close  of  the  Droeram  harf  1*»««  ♦J^  <«»  .^^w 

a.t^wi.      record  systems,  and  advances  in  education  and  oultur- 
S  o^Lw^fTl*""*  ""f  achievements  the  ca«.al  obser^erwaslj^ 
^r  «^^f  ♦S  ^^^  °°"  important  economic  results.  Over  Jl^ty-th^ 

Slt:^eS  J^to^LrtUrTstXTf  riU"re^r „^"?^ 

sS"rt;s  *^  "n  T"*"^  *°  ^c^".  thrpr:>d"fs'jf"i^'^"s: 

dustrtes.  and  so  kept  econo,^c  ,*eel.  turning  Chat  might  ot^^hi::. 

WPA  -^i^'^d^e^JfnS'^o^t  %  ""'  ^«'"'  ^'"^'^  ^  »"• 
•»»  invarilSJ  ^Sl^'^^lJ  ^""^  "^  "  «"  «ergency  program.  It 
««««t  resisted  ™;^.f  .^^  ""''  program.     That  was  because  inemplor- 

y»«r  progJTrtJh  greater  2?55cltr/  "~"  have  co™Juct«l  its  eight- 
Physical  disahility.  or  f«ily  ^blLfJh.t*^t^:fS^1eX°^: 
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r«ii:ss°ssr:^.rs:s"pLied«Tii^S^.-^^^^^^^ 

ty  bred  STo^.^T^J:^  oTSSJ^STI;.  ^^^^^^^^r^' 

<     K  !^.5  *  CKTraPODN  TOR  BmxyMOn    -    in  any  fliture  «ork  nro^-.  <♦ 
^Sm^vT  '  'l^Jf^'  ~«*  »'  -ploy""*  -rtU^brSTeSSri^^rei- 

g^^ufern?^^«,7XXr'^.-^*is*r  ^::^  ^s^'-^jj" 

~s  toward  the  «mployn«nt  of  persona  receiving  state  or  Fed^  2d. 

lief  ^^^f «?«  °^  ^*  !^*'  ^  ~»^  °^  *  P~«^««  '*i<=h  >«uld  «ploy  re- 
^v^iTLy^?-  SJnXu='^f  ^- r^ecli^p^u^S-^E 

^  ra^r:r.^i"ir..:;e:S"oTs:  -  f-^^^^ 

ified  group  alone,  most  of  «hcm  were  unskiUsd  workers   Ta^m.1 -?!<-?: 

w«rr*jrf  '^^  °'  «n«pioy«i  p.«oirn^ »« r;ul?  ^^i^: 

i!™  i!!^  *^  i«J>orUnt  pubUc  responsibility.     A^y  a<£iUoMrL^^ 

xro-?  ~::er.f^^'=?^r^^'  ^r^nrrb^'"'^-  4'^^ 
:fuinr^^T^°"  ^  ■2^^ihe"^.s°l^^rte'SSLJ'f?si; 

would  have  strongly  developed  and  supported  additional  acuStla.  -STos 
could  not  be  adequately  manned  by  cemfied  p<^m^J:  "="'**^"  «"<* 

■.lnii™»fr''^  i'?"-^'^^™^  -  *«"«  "tactions  which  h«.p«^  the  «1- 

iS  -rr -"■"^-  °--« of-^°s^^— IS 

«nw«i!  «  ^K^*  same  way  the  five  per  c«it  restriction^  S^-seS^ 
employees,  or  those  who  received  more  in  salary  than  workers^d  h^h« 

TZlT^"  "^L'^f-ir^*^  ""^  °"  large^sti^ctTonlSd'^^uc^^^^ 
?5!n!?  '  ff"^  ^^""^^  detrimental  to  the  successful  operaSon^^uca- 
tional,  welfare,  and  other  speciaU«ed  activities.  P*^*^^****  <»^  •^^c* 

renulSjof  !^u?H^°*^™^*  °5  *'''^**"  ^^  P~^*^^«  ™  hampered  ly  the 
n?f  Sir  Ln^^^  *  sponaors'  contribution  amounting  toatlSLt  t^nty! 

to  stS^Se  eLtnHO  ^^  °°"^  °'  ^^*  P~^**=^-  ^i»  percentage  appuJ^ 
to  state^de  expenditures  as  a  whole.     On  that  basis  the  majority  of 
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projects  in  Pennsylvania  trere  fortunately  able  to  onerat«  wifh  i.   4w 
a  twenty-five  per  cent  sponsors'  contribution  owHnWo  !u  ^^!'^  *^^ 
.everal  lar^  heavily  spS^sored  engJn::S^7;:o5:i?f /"  ^*^«  «^«^«"-*  -^ 

certified  persons  ellrible  for  «..<^!-      -      '"*'*  ""*  •*<"•«  «■•>• 

program  mre  to  be  conducted  th«r.  it  k.^  .  welfare.  If  a  useful  work 
«vl  Without  too  si-S  liStatlon;.         **  ^'"  "**"  '"«*"»1  '""<»« 

ADMINISTRATIVE  BUDGET  -  An  earlv  hoo.t  »!,.♦   ^4  .  x 
represented  only  three  per  cent  of  ^  tfts   set  a^^'*"""  "^" 
Uter,  an  equally  lo,  percentage  vLl^ct^  ,.TL    f^^TT"   precedent. 

t^e^a^^:^:f iL'^o'no  het3Tin°?:rsts"^oVthe"""'^^  °^  ^"^^- 
riety  of  activities,  number  of  work  unitr  and  S.™^'*i!f  ^^  ^^  ^^- 
volved,  on  all  of  which  the  acaJ^nr.^-   I     .  •  ^®<^^aphical  areas  in- 

affect;d  by  fluctu^fi^ns""!:  rp^o^en^^^^^:^^^^^^^^^  ^'^J  ^'''^^ 
istrative  funds  was  limited  by  1^  formTr  ^,^i^l^\^I^^''^^^  °^  *'='°^- 
to  be  transferred  to  project  navJoilf^hL!?^?^^*'''?*^^^  employees  had 
of  administrative  status  ^Sem^^  it  1^^..^^^^.^^   ^^^  advantages 

sr^Ji^^i- r^:^;/'iSeSr^^^^ 

'r^lT  "  ''-  *--  n-her^n^r::::^'.^?^^—  Sr^Setrf  i^I 
Administration  must  be  planned,  not  according  fn  +h„  „*         - 

r.TL^i^i7ZuTj.  '■-*  -^^'^  -  -  "^°.i^raiir!:e:d^":f- 

and  iS::SS^u3™^-ture-,  ^"loSTa^T  a^Ted"^  C^  -^"rr' 

ly  evident  in  purchasing  and  leasin7>^,w!h  T  •    .  ^  '^^  especial- 

faS  sTt^^i^f ""  the":>i:5j"f;„tLrSo:r„rio\rL^Su  oT?:: 
XTth^"  :s:hi°e"/  i^«is:nt^;rhared^\^iTcrtr  ^^^^^  -°*^ 

early  servicing  from  the  ^nrrs"  S^  «a  «,old  tfen  the  ni!!"'  "r'"*^ 

Worn-out  equifment  should  have  bte^  ra^ll^Z  %T         v  P"'«'«"  closed. 

ror  repair'soTtines  equ^u:d  it,  o^ISi^  cost"'™""'  "  .^enditures 

Changing  budgets  and  procedures  naturall^r  re<nn+o^  <«  *   j  ^ 

refitting  new  quarters,  and  moving  lar^e  stor««  o?^  ,7"^  installations, 

general  dislocation  of  work  ^ti^UieT  it  «n?H  I    ^^^P^«"^'  *"<»  to  the 

cost  of  many  moves  exceeded  r^S IT  ift^  *  ^  ^^""^  ^^"  ^°^^  ^^at  the 
«-«»-.  ^      ^   u*^ves  exceeaeo  rental  payments  on  larger  Dranis««j   Tr,  i««-^ 

rSSrih^^nritt]^::  i.z^r^''^::^'^''^./^^^^''^^ 

options  best  exejmtd  Sy't^^^.q^rnt^'ei:^*!'  "°"°'^"  "^  '^- 


to  give  not  onl^  a  good^rto^^Jf  ^    T^^  "^  cooperative,  eager 

Derl#»nr«  i«  ^^i^         ,  proJect  afforded  ham  opportunities  for  mc- 

Ttook  ai^a^tSe  or"^r  *?  ""Zr"  *1'*  "'  would  "l^n  adv^ce^^l^tl^f 

of  theirtSSta  resCsibilTtT^f  ".*°°  """^  ^"  '*^"''  *"*  ~"fi"« 
the  character  of  adlinn?^»tii:  /  supervisor  combined  in  himself 
nician.     Thev  ilsoHJi  f^^      J   '  ."i^  worker,  business  man,  and  tech- 

xuij-y  apparent  over  the  extended  period  of  'jtfPA  activifv       rr  ^^t^  Z^Z 

been  trained  to  a  clearer  understWing  of  tL^   i^bs  and  i^^^  ^^ 

sponsibiUty,  there  would  no  doubrh^  resSS  a  str^l^  .  ^  ""^ 
ganization.  At  the  inception  and  thr^Sxout  the  e^ste^^^^^^  the'nl^L^'" 
training  was  urged  as  a  means  of  improving  job  emciencv  r^^!.f^^' 
between  supervisors  and  employees,  L  ^Wic  opiSon  I^eH  ^n^  2  "^^ 
strated  that  the  inclu«;-inn  «X  .   +       *"HU"J.ic  opinion.      Jiq>erience  demon- 

sr^"=r  r^'ni.TJs.r.;  sffi:r-t,*£rr' " 

oroaa,  stable  policies.  Detailed  planning,  on  the  other  hand. 
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could  havt  b«en  decentralised  and  left  in  the  state  or  local  offices  idiere 
the  personnel  were  directly  in  contact  with  the  immediate  and  concrete 
problaras.  In  construction  work  especially,  abstract  central  plannini:  was 
of  questienable  value. 

In  the  non-construction  field  the  objectives  as  outlined  by  the  Cen- 
tral Office  appeared  to  change  too  rapidly.  iSach  year  certain  programs 
were  pushed  as  being  of  greatest  significance,  ^nly  to  be  succeeded  the 
following  year  by  other  priority  programs,  /ftiile  nation-wide  planning 
was  valuable  and  necessary,  statements  of  the  main  objectives  accompanied 
by  general  procedure  would  have  sufficed,  permitting  the  states  to  choose 
those  programs  most  likely  to  meet  their  needs.  It  was  felt  that  the  de- 
velopment of  certain  markedly  suitable  project  operations  took  second 
place  to  new  activities  the  Central  Office  sought  to  impose  on  the  state, 
althoui^  evidence  of  local  support  was  lacking.  In  the  organization  of 
administrative  offices  the  part  of  the  Central  Office  was  frequently  over- 
played. Suggested  organization  charts  and  adaptable  personnel  standards 
were  vitally  important.  Other  necessary  and  constructive  features  of 
central  administration  were  strict  budgetary  control  and  the  approval  of 
key  jobs  by  the  Central  Office. 

The  Central  Office  also  had  a  tendency  to  demand  rigid  adherence  to 
its  organization  plans,  often  in  spite  of  tie  fact  that  it  led  to  red 
tape,  over-organization,  and  the  inefficiency  which  results  vAxen  too  many 
sections  handle  the  same  papers.  Examples  of  that  were  the  Supply  Fund, 
which  took  from  the  operating  divisions  their  direct  and  highly  satis- 
factory contacts  with  the  Procurement  Office,  and  the  so-called  "project 
service  sections",  which  to  those  actually  operating  a  consti-uction  or 
production  activity  became  one  more  obstacle  to  the  efficient  discharge 
of  their  responsibilities.  Too  many  times  those  to  whom  a  plan  looks 
logical  on  paper  have  never  actually  worked  at  the  level  of  persons  who 
have  to  meet  the  practical  problems  of  daily  operation.  The  responsibil- 
ity of  a  central  office  seems  to  be  that  of  emphasis  on  results  rather 
than  on  internal  office  methods. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  -  In  Pennsylvania,  public  relations  never  acquired 
a  status  comparable  to  the  importance  of  the  job  being  done.  A  state  ad- 
ministration determined  to  make  the  best  of  public  relations  and  rein- 
forced by  a  well-qualified  public  relations  staff  could  have  given  the 
public  a  view  of  the  WPA  which  would  have  eliminated  much  criticism  and 
at  the  same  time  have  kindled  public  enthusiasm  or  demand  for  little  known 
benefits  available  through  the  agency.  There  was  needed  a  definitely  or- 
ganieed  public  information  section.  To  assist  this  regular  public  rela- 
tions staff,  a  small  battery  of  program  supervisors  could  have  been  trained 
as  "minute  men"  entrusted  with  carrying  the  WPA  story  to  every  town  and 
organization  in  Pennsylvania  on  a  continuous  Informational  drive. 

Relations  with  the  public  could  have  been  carried  much  further.  It 
is  true  that  local  advisory  councils  operated  successfully  in  many  sec- 
tions. Still  there  was  an  urgent  need  at  the  state  level  for  outside 
support  and  coordinated  counseling  on  professional  and  technical  prob- 
Volunteer  guidance  of  the  hij^est  type  could  have  been  iised  to 
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advantage  and  a  state  advisory  council  organized  to  assist  with  the  more 
extensive  and  technically  complex  activities.  Costly  experimentation  and 
public  misunderstanding  might  have  been  avoided  had  the  self-reliance  of 
WPA  personnel  been  tempered  by  greater  efforts  to  seek  the  advice  and 
support  of  experts. 

GETTING  A  FUTURE  PROGRAM  UNDER  WAT  -  Up  to  this  point  mistaken 
policies  and  procedures  have  been  discussed  at  some  length.  In  most  cases 
the  experience  of  the  WPA  has  suggested  alternatives  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  Improve  on  those  errors.  It  may  be  helpful  to  consider  how  a  new 
work  program  might  be  started  quickly  and  effectively.  In  starting  a  work 
program,  the  most  important  objectives  are  prompt  organization  and  large- 
scale  employment.  These  objectives  are  rarely  attained  through  the  sane 
means.  Quickly  organized  projects  might  be  advantageously  carried  on 
while  other  projects  designed  to  employ  a  large  number  of  workers  were 
getting  iinder  way. 

In  the  construction  field,  widening  of  roads,  riprapping,  street 
repairs,  curbing  and  gutters,  the  extension  of  existing  sewer  and  water 
systems,  and  certain  park  improvements  and  developments  can  usually  be 
undertaken  with  sponsors'  equipaent  and  tools  on  hand  and  at  the  same  time 
call  for  a  large  amount  of  manual  labor.  Other  types  of  work  always  in 
demand  include  airport  construction,  the  Improvement  or  building  of  high- 
ways, bridge  construction,  grade  crossing  elimination,  flood  control  sys- 
tems, new  sewer  and  water  line  installations,  school  buildings,  swimming 
pools,  and  the  development  of  recreational  or  park  systems  which  require 
more  than  clearing,  grading,  and  minor  installations.  Heavy  construction 
work,  on  the  other  hand,  although  it  gives  long-tern  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  workers,  cannot  be  considered  for  the  initial  projects  of  a  new 
program  because  of  the  detailed  architectural  or  engineerijig  plans  neces- 
sary before  work  can  be  started  and  because  of  the  requirements  in  heavy 
equipment  and  materials  which  can  seldom  be  met  on  short  notice. 

Non-construction  projects  employ  fewer  workers  but  can  be  put  into 
operation  more  easily.  They  require  planning,  of  course,  but  this  in- 
volves program  planning,  and  a  statement  of  aims  and  sometijiies  of  method, 
rather  than  blueprints  and  intricate  computations.  The  chief  physical 
requirements  are  those  of  housing  and  the  procurement  of  limited  equipment 
and  incidental  supplies  which  can  ordinarily  be  met  through  the  use  of 
sponsors'  facilities. 

The  WPA  found  that  non-construction  activities,  until  successfully 
demonstrated  over  a  long  period  of  time,  were  too  novel  to  appeal  to  the 
average  sponsor.  As  a  result,  program  emphasis  at  the  beginning  came  in 
the  field  of  engineering  projects.  In  Pennsylvania  the  extent  of  non- 
construction  work  rose  over  the  eight  year  period  from  a  meager  ten  per 
cent  to  over  forty  per  cent  of  the  combined  WPA  operations.  It  could  have 
wcpanded  still  more  had  employment  quotas  permitted.  The  work  program  of 
the  future,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  will  include  non-construction  activi- 
ties, particularly  in  the  fields  of  welfare  and  culture,  far  exceeding 
the  scope  of  such  activities  attempted  by  the  WPA.  -—^ 
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Types  of  outdoor  work  such  as  the  conservation  project  sponsored  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  which  general  planning  is  readily 
available,  require  practically  no  materials  and  give  steady  employment  to 
a  small  group  of  workers.  The  need  for  further  protection  against  Gypsy 
Moth,  Dutch  Elm,  and  similar  blights  will  doubtless  exist  for  some  time 
to  come.  Other  efforts  to  curb  various  pests  could  be  instituted  along 
the  same  lines. 

Indoor  i»rk  may  range  from  education  and  recreation  to  block-and-lot 
surveys.  In  cities  i^iere  irtiite  collar  workers  are  abundant  and  where  in- 
terested agencies  will  serve  as  sponsors,  types  of  work  which  individually 
would  en^jloy  large  numbers  of  workers  include  research  projects,  such  as 
an  historical  records  sxirvey,  and  similar  historical,  legal,  and  scien- 
tific studies;  siurveys  of  which  the  real  property  inventory  and  the  traf- 
fic survey  were  typical;  library  services;  and  the  installation  and  reno- 
vation of  public  records  systems  having  to  do  with  vital  statistics,  deed 
registries,  veterans'  graves  registration,  and  delinquent  tax  records. 

If  plans  worked  out  during  the  existence  of  the  WPA  are  revived, 
qxiick  employment  in  public  health  services  and  a  home  assistance  program 
may  be  given  to  thousands  of  persons.  While  they  do  not  employ  many  per- 
sons in  a  single  location,  school  lunch  activities  could  be  quickly  and 
easily  started,  inaamuch  as  equipment  is  xiaually  on  hand  and  school  author- 
ities are  experienced  in  meeting  problems  of  organization  and  supply.  As 
these  qxiickly  organized  programs  develop,  plans  could  be  going  forward  for 
a  clothing  production  and  distribution  project,  which  would  be  longer  in 
starting,  since  housing,  the  purchase  and  installation  of  equipment,  and 
production  plans  take  months  of  work.  Once  in  operation  it  employs  an  un- 
limited number  of  unskilled  workers  and  takes  up  the  slack  in  other  proj- 
ects during  those  periods  when  outside  work  is  not  feasible. 

PROJECT  RESERVOIR  -  A  contribution  to  the  actual  planning  of  any 
work  program  that  may  become  necessary  in  the  future  has  already  been  made 
by  the  WPA  through  the  creation  of  a  reservoir  of  projects.  Tb  form  this 
reservoir,  the  WA  surveyed  community  needs  and  prepared  with  local  of- 
ficials detailed  plans  providing  for  nearly  a  half  million  man-months  of 
work  in  Pennsylvania.  Although  specific  community  needs  may  change  and 
new  designs  and  methods  render  some  details  of  the  plans  obsolete,  in  time 
of  stress  these  plans  can  be  immediately  authorized  as  a  basis  for  opera- 
tions to  which  actual  operation  may  be  adjusted  without  difficulty. 

An  opportunity  for  planning  was  supplied  by  the  ever  increasing  de- 
mand for  improvements  to  transportation  facilities  such  as  roads,  streets, 
bridges,  and  grade  crossing  elimination  and  to  public  parks  and  recrea- 
tional facilities.  Other  perpetual  needs  covered  by  the  plans  on  file  in- 
clude flood  control  and  water  front  improvements  in  towns  and  cities.  In 
the  non-construction  field  community  and  state  officials  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  develop  detailed  plans  for  the  proposed  operation  of  proj- 
ects in  the  fields  of  education,  recreation,  the  arts,  feeding,  health, 
child  protection,  and  the  production  of  clothing  and  educational  models. 
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In  response  to  the  iirgent  d  ids  of  city  and  county  officials,  plans  for 
research  and  clerical  service  to  governmental  sub-divisions  were  out- 
lined. 

When  the  WPA  began  in  Pennsylvania  it  took  months  to  put  conrounity 
planning  in  motion,  to  process  applications  for  projects,  and  finally  to 
get  the  work  under  way.  As  a  result  of  WPA  planning,  the  work  program  of 
the  future  can  operate  as  soon  as  administrative  machinery  has  been  set 
up  and  equipment  or  materials  made  available. 
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APPQIDIX  I 
A.  THE  ARTS 


^  Arta  and  Cyafts  Prop-ay;  Thia  unit  of  the  program  provided  oppor- 
tunitiea  foruae  of  leisure  time  to  develop  akilla  in  the  manipulati^of 
dlverae  materials  as  a  meana  of  creative  aelf -expression  baaed  on  the  in- 
tereata  of  the  participant  a  who  used  almost  every  conceivable  type  of 
material,  -niere  resulted  finiahed  producta  of  arts  and  crafts  auch  as 
noodirork,  metalwork,  leathenwrk,  textile  printing,  and  other  miscellane- 
oua  arte  and  handicrafta. 

-  Draaatica  and  Pa^antry:  Under  thia  program  leaderahip  naa  provided 
for  dramatica,  marionette  and  puppet  groups  organized  among  the  general 
SUS^^^v  i?^^,?-^®"  ^^  ^^  production  of  plays,  pantomimes,  pageants, 
and  folk  festivals.  They  ivere  also  concerned  with  stagecraft,  Ufhting 
»ake-up,  costune  designing,  and  property  service  in  connection  with  drama^ 
and  pageants.  w«iw»o 

,  Pgnnaylvania  Art  Propryt  This  program  provided  employment  for  un- 
-iploy^  professional  artists.  Besides  actually  producing  works  of  art, 
\!!-f^  !i"  P^?  frequent  demonstrations  for  the  benefit  of  the  pahUc 
showing  the  techniques  of  various  art  media.  Radio  programs  on  aublecta 
related  to  art  were  offer*!  from  time  to  time  for  pubUc  SrtSr^^^ 
instruction.  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  war  effort  was  made  through 
the  designing  and  production  of  poatera,  training  charta,  modeli;  b^ 

^ll^J^^r^J^^^e^"^'  ^'^•^  '^^  ^^  ^'  '^^'  ^-' 

Pennsylvania  Museum  Extension  Pro.ject:  1^6  production  phase  of  thia 
project  prepared  charta,  maps,  poatera,  models,  and  amaU  rejJlcaa  of  air- 
craft, ahipa,  and  machinea  for  uae  aa  viaual  aide.  In  addition  to  ita 
production  activiUes  the  project  also  aaaiated  puhUcly  ownedlllLl  oper! 
ated  muaeuns  i^^^erving,  repairing,  cataloging,  and  indexing  exhiSts 
and  displays,  provided  guides  and  lecturers,  preserved  and  reconstructed 
v^i^  museum  collections,  and  prepared  and  arranged  new  models  and 

un«J^^i??^?  ^^^  ^Jr^'  .^^  "^^  "P^Srm,  giving  employ»«it  to 
unemployed  musicians,  consisted  of  a  variable  maiber  of  performing  units 
auch  aa  dance  orcheatras,  concert  banda,  string  ensembles,  concert  and 
aymphony  orchestras,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  program,  aeveral  vocal 
^^T'^u*."**!}''  copying  unit  copied  the  worka  of  contemporary  American 
and  South  American  compoaera.  When  completed,  the  acorea  produced  becaae 
the  property  of  a  free  reference  Ubrary.  "^^aiw 

.  Pennylvania  Writera*  Prolectt  Biia  project  had  for  ita  main  ob- 
jective the  preparation  of  material  for  printed  publications  or  in  a  fom 
suitable  for  radio  or  lecture  preaentation.  The  subjects  of  a  large  va- 
riety of  publications  were  chosen  for  theijr  appeal  to  the  general  pubUc. 
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These  subjeeta  were  grouped  into  aeriea,  chief  of  which  were  the  American 
Guide,  the  Educational,  the  Elementary  Science,  the  Hiatorical,  the  Rec- 
reational, and  the  Textbook  Series. 


B.    chud  hsalto  and  detelohient 
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Child  Health:  Thia  project  waa  concerned  with  all  phaaea  of  medical 
and  corrective  care,  health  education,  and  programs  aafeguarding  the  health 
and  welfare  of  children.  Volunteer  physicians  gave  complete  health  exam- 
inations to  needy  children,  including  necesaary  laboratory  and  X-ray  aerv^ 
icea.  Various  tests  and  inoculations  were  introduced  on  a  mass  basis. 
School  nursing  staffs  were  assigned  to  needy  districts  to  assist  in  the 
conduct  of  school  medical  examinations  and  follow-up  treatment  of  public 
and  parochial  school  children.  The  efforts  and  accomplishments  of  this 
project  aroused  the  interest  of  conaamities,  physicians,  health  officers, 
and  others  with  whose  support  programs  were  planned  for  health  education 
and  nutrition,  and  for  the  wldeapread  provision  of  facilities  for  the 
corrective  care  of  needy  children. 

Nursery  Schools:  This  program  developed  and  maintained  free  public 
Nursery  Schools  for  under-privileged  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
four  year  a.  The  nursery  school  routine  included  morning  play,  a  noon-day 
meal,  and  afternoon  rest.  Each  child  attended  the  school  five  dsys  weekly 
and  underwent  a  daily  health  inspection. 

Pre-School  Play  Groups:  These  groups  were  organized  to  give  child 
guidance  and  health  care,  as  in  nursery  schools,  to  under-privileged  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  three  and  five.  They  were  established  as  fore- 
runners of  nursery  schools  and  were  located  in  buildings  meeting  the  same 
housing  and  outdoor  space  standards  as  nursery  schools.  Each  staff  con- 
sisted of  three  full-time  teachers,  one  of  irtiom  was  a  registered  nurse. 
Pre-school  play  centers  were  open  for  morning  or  afternoon  sessions,  or 
both. 

School  Lunch  Program:  The  atate-wide  School  Lunch  Program  waa  apon- 
soredbythe  Pennaylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  co-sponsored 
by  local  civic  groups  or  church  societies.  The  purpose  of  the  program  was 
to  prepare  and  serve  warn,  nourishing  lunches,  without  cost,  to  needy,  un- 
dernourished children  in  public  and  parochial  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  A  gardening  and  food  preservation  program  eraploying  WPA  workers 
provided  much  of  the  food  for  the  lunches.  For  a  time  matron  service  was 
supplied  as  a  complement  to  school  lunch  activities. 


C.  EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION 

Adjustment  Service  and  Guidance:  Vocational  guidance  and  adjuatment 
sex-vice  was  provided  for  persona  eligible  for  vocational  training  under 
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the  WPA.  Counselors  were  placed  at  the  service  of  boys'  clubs.  Informa- 
tion was  given  regarding  comnunity  educational  and  recreational  services 
available  to  adults. 

Americanization  Education;  New  citizens  and  those  with  limited  edu- 
cational backgrounds  were  made  acquainted  with  the  history,  traditions, 
government,  and  social  and  economic  life  of  the  United  States. 

Art  Education;  Amateurs  were  taught  the  use  of  oil,  water  color, 
pastel,  crayon,  pen  and  ink,  and  pencil.  Attention  was  given  to  develop- 
ing an  appreciation  of  the  fine  and  applied  arts. 

Athletics  in  Recreation;  All  forma  of  coaunity  athletics  were  pro- 
noted,  with  eo^iiasls  on  adult  participation.  Leagues  and  toumoaonts  were 
organized. 

Conggunity  Centers;  In  schools,  community  recreation  centers,  and 
other  locations,  comprehensive  programs  of  educational  and  recreational 
activities  were  conducted  for  young  people  and  adults. 

Consumer.  Nutrition,  and  Health  Education;  Housewives  and  other  in- 
terested persons  were  given  instructions  on  how  to  buy  food,  clothing,  and 
other  necessities  wisely  and  economically.  The  choice  and  preparation  of 
food  for  nutritive  values  were  demonstrated.  The  approach  to  health  was 
through  daily  activities  such  as  eating,  sleeping,  recreation,  and  safety 
and  cleanliness  in  the  home.  Special  groups  were  devoted  to  home  hygiene 
and  nursing. 

Correspondence  Instruction;  This  service  was  extended  largely  to 
isolated  districts  where  adult  groups  with  a  variety  of  offerings  could 
not  be  readily  organized.  WPA  leaders  gave  courses  they  themselves  had 
prepared  or  adapted.  They  also  organized  and  coxmseled  groups  for  the 
study  of  course  units  from  other  sources. 

Education  Tor  Family  Living:  Attention  was  given  to  family  relation- 
ships, community  relationships ,  j-elationships  between  the  family  and  com- 
munity, and  home-school  relationships.  Interests  related  to  theee  were 
child  growth  and  development,  including  child  care;  mental  hygiene  and 
problems  of  adolescence;  and  personality  adjustment  in  adults  or  young 
people.  Consumers'  problems,  the  creative  arts,  dramatics,  social  rec- 
reation, health  education,  and  other  activities  also  figured  as  part  of 
education  for  family  living  when  approached  from  the  viewpoint  of  family 
members. 

First  Aid  and  Safety  Education;  Leaders  certified  by  the  Red  Cross 
gave  regular  and  advanced  instruction  in  first  aid.  Attention  was  given 
to  safety  in  the  shop,  home,  and  on  the  street.  Those  who  received  in- 
struction in  these  groups  were  later  prepared  to  assist  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  and  to  contribute  to  other  wartime  activities. 

General  Adult  Education;  In  this  field,  adults  were  offered  noa- 
credlt  academic  subjects  of  high  school  level,  and  academic  work  for  hifh 
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school  credit.  Subjects  such  as  psychology  and  salesmanship,  not  usually- 
included  in  a  high  school  curriculum,  were  also  made  available  upon  demand. 

Highway  Safety  Education;  Safe  driving  schools  were  organized  in  all 
parts  of  the  state.  Both  classroom  and  road  instruction  were  given.  Pe- 
destrian safety  received  special  attention.  During  the  war  emergency, 
enqjhasis  was  laid  on  the  training  of  truck  and  ambulance  drivers.  The 
Pennsylvania  Motor  Police  sponsored  the  highway  safety  program. 

Homemaking  Education;  TMs  phase  of  adult  education  pertained  to  the 
buying  of  family  foods  with  respect  to  nutritive  values;  the  planning  and 
preparation  of  meals;  the  buying,  designing,  and  remodeling  of  clothes  for 
the  family;  home  management;  interior  decoration;  the  renovation  and  re- 
pair of  furniture;  home  Improvement;  external  home  beautification;  and  the 
budgeting  of  time,  energy,  and  money. 

Library  Service:  In  many  small  communities  libraries  wore  estab- 
lished for  the  first  time  with  the  cooperation  of  local  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals. Trained  librarians  were  made  available  to  existing  libraries 
open  to  the  general  public.  To  aid  local  WPA  education  units,  librarians 
were  assigned  to  collect  source  materials  and  to  prepare  bibliographies  of 
value  to  leaders. 

Literacy  and  Adult  Elementary  Education;  Vfork  in  Siigllsh,  elementary 
subjects,  and  civics  was  carried  on  with  groups  of  foreign-bom  and  na- 
tive-born Illiterates,  and  with  those  who  had  the  eqixivalent  of  a  fifth 
grade  education  or  less.  An  illiterate  was  defined  as  one  unable  to  read 
a  newspaper  with  understanding  or  to  urite  an  intelligible  letter. 

Music  in  Recreation;  Music  leaders  organized  and  conducted  orches- 
tras, ensembles,  string  or  wind  groups,  plectrum  orchestras,  accordion 
bands,  and  drum  and  bugle  corps.  Choral  singing  was  promoted  through 
choral  groups,  choirs,  glee  clubs,  and  commmity  singing.  Concerts,  re- 
citals, operas,  cantatas,  and  folk  festivals  were  presented. 

National  Citizenship  Education;  This  was  a  program  organized  and 
operated  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  foreign-born  for  citiaenahlp 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Leaders  and  supervisors  assisted  local  agen- 
cies in  educational  programs  for  the  foreign-bom  seeking  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  English  language  and  of  the  principles  of  the  American 
form  of  government.  Teaching  materials  and  other  Instructional  aids  were 
prepared  and  distributed.  The  nation-wide  sponsors  were  the  LnnigrRtion 
and  Naturalization  Service,  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education. 


...  Nature  Lore  Program;  Among  the  diverse  activities  represented  by 
this  program  were  hiking  groups,  bird  clubs,  wild  flower  clubs,  butterfly 
and  moth  clubs,  beetle  and  insect  clubs,  tree  clubs,  wild  life  clubs,  and 
nature  hobby  groups.  Other  activities  were  trail  blazing,  scout?  craft, 
picnic  craft,  hunting  and  fishing. 
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PlMTgroiBids:  Coaminlty  playgroiBxls  throughout  the  state  mrm  staffed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  VIPA.  A  few  plagrgrounds  were  operated  the  major 
part  of  the  jear.  Participation  of  adults  was  snoouraged. 

Public  Affairs  Education!  The  general  public  was  ixivited  to  torvm$, 
panel  discussions,  lectures*  discussion  groupe,  and  study  groups  dealing 
with  education,  sociology,  economies,  political  science,  govemaentf  and 
international  relations. 

Recreational  Camping:  Provision  was  made  for  the  setting  up  of  f «i- 
ily,  eonminity,  and  workers'  camps,  and  of  state  forest  and  park  camps; 
for  camp  activities;  and  for  programs  such  as  games,  camp  craft,  first 
aid,  sanitation,  camp  fires,  trails,  museums >  swimming,  boating,  life 
saving,  and  camp  cookery. 

* 

Recreation  Engineering  Service:  Involved  here  was  the  planning,  lay- 
out, and  equipment  of  playgrounds,  athletic  fields,  tennis  courts,  swim- 
ming and  wading  pools,  archery  fields,  camp  sites  and  outdoor  fireplaces, 
running  tracks,  and  fencing  areas. 

Social  Recreation!  This  phase  of  recreation  provided  tor  social 
dancing  of  all  kinds,  family  and  club  recreation  groups,  party  planning 
and  organisation,  social  game  groups,  and  the  conduct  of  indoor  games 
with  emi^iasis  on  their  social  and  creative  values. 

Special  Brents:  A  large  variety  of  educational  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities culminated  in  special  events  such  as  ccansmity  forums,  craft  ooc 
hibits,  concerts  and  recitals,  pageants,  folk  festivals,  carnivals  and 
fairs,  swimming  meets,  and  field  dsys* 

Surveys  and  Studiee:  Provisi<m  was  made  for  the  collection,  cciqpiXa- 
tion,  and  analysis  of  statistics  and  other  information  having  to  do  with 
the  promotion  of  adult  education  and  recreation. 

Vocational  Education;  A  wide  range  of  opportunities  for  vocational 
training  was  offered  to  WPA  employees  and  others*  The  fonas  of  training 
included  Job  training  for  WPA  amployees,  as  well  as  basic  training  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  mathaouKbics,  cbrasdng,  science,  mechaniee^  foods, 
clothing,  business  practices,  and  other  technical  subjects  whidi  are  the 
underlying  phases  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  domestic  work;  foraman- 
ship  training;  training  for  trade  and  industrial  occupations;  training 
for  I  iwm  I  ial  occupations,  including  'brush-up*  courses  in  stenography 
and  typewriting;  agricultural  education;  and  training  in  household  senr- 
ieee. 

Wbman's  and  Girls'  Recreation;  Activities  in  physical  and  social 
recreation  were  oondneted  to  meet  the  special  needs  and  interests  of  woaMn 
and  girls* 

Workers '  Service:  This  program  brought  together  individuals  and 
groups  of  different  nationality  backgrounds;  encouraged  them  to  forget 
differences  and  antagoniama;  helped  them  to  unite  in  efforts  for  coonnudty 


betterment,  and,  as  citizens,  trained  tham  for  their  part  in  our  democracy 
by  stressing  informal  learning  through  group  activities.  Subjects  of 
study  and  discussion  were  closely  related  to  the  everyday  experience  and 
needs  of  the  workers  and  included  such  matters  as  legislation  affecting 
warkers,  government,  housing,  safety,  and  consuners'  problems.  English 
grammar,  public  speaking,  and  parliamentary  law  helped  these  workers  to 
function  more  effectively  in  their  own  communities. 

Vfork  with  the  Blind;  This  program  proved  of  ut»nost  value  to  the 
adult  blind  and  to  members  of  their  families  in  providing  educational 
opportunities,  adjustment  service,  and  personal  rehabilitation,  and  in 
teaching  them  the  following  crafts  and  other  skills:  leathercraft,  chair 
caning,  basketry,  and  sewing;  the  reading  and  writing  of  Braille  and  Moon 
type;  typewriting;  pencil  writing,  especially  of  signatiu>es;  and  the  use 
of  games  and  devices  created  for  the  blind.  The  blind  wore  taught  how  to 
distinguish  coins  and  to  tell  time  by  touch.  The  use  of  talking-book  ma- 
chinos  was  promoted.  WPA  leaders  gave  training  to  those  seeking  admission 
to  schools  for  the  blind  and  provided  follow-up  training  for  those  who  had 
attended  such  schools.  A  number  of  such  blind  students  realized  a  11*11 
income  from  the  sale  of  products  they  had  learned  to  make. 

Work  with  the  Dftitf  anrt  Hard  of  Hearing;  The  deaf  were  taught  speech, 
lip  reading,  and  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet.  The  hard  of  hearing  were 
brought  together  in  groups  where  they  oould  give  one  another  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  and  enjoy  the  stimulus  of  social  contacts.  Through 
regular  instruction  they  acquired  skill  in  lip  reading  which  they  wore 
encouraged  to  supplement  by  the  use  of  hearing  aids. 


\hrk  with  the  Home-bound:  This 
home-bound  children  who  ware  kept 


was  directed  in  particular  to 
of  their  public  mdMol  studies. 


D.  RESEARCH  AND  RECORDS 
1.  Historical,  Cultural,  Legal,  and  Scientific 


Annotations  to  the  ReetateiMnt  of  Laar:  This  project  prepared  and 
indexed  state  annotations  to  the  rostatsMnt  of  laws  in  the  courts  of 
several  states  on  varied  subjects  covering  agency,  contracts,  and  con- 
flict of  laars  and  trusts. 

Arrangement  o^  piat/^Kesl  Haterlal:  The  work  of  this  project  was  to 
index,  catalog,  and  proservo  material  which  had  accumilated  over  a  period 
of  time,  such  as  newspapore,  magasinee,  battle  flags,  banners,  and  other 
historical  articles.  Letters  were  sorted  and  arranged,  books  repaired 
and  catalx)god,  cemetery  records  checked.  Flags,  costuaos,  and  other  his- 
torical articles  were  renovated  and  indexed. 
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Bibliography  of  Gla»B  Hakingt  A  bibliography  of  writings  on  the  ttch- 
nologj  of  glass  making,  doBiestlc  and  foreign,  nes  prepared  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  such  material  up  to  date  and  thus  fostering  progress  of  the 
Industry. 

Cataloging  Art  Ob.lectst  All  objects  of  art  owned  by  a  city  were 
cataloged  on  cards  with  photographs  attached  thereby  obviating  examination 
of  the  objects  thamselvea. 

Cataloging  Hiatorical  Material:  This  project  cataloged  and  classified 
objects  of  az*t,  paintings,  pzdnts,  books,  and  manuscripts  held  by  the  Aaer- 
ican-Swedish  Historical  Huseun. 

Compilation  of  Road  Lawat  A  set  of  volumes  covering  the  la*rs  affect- 
ing state  hi^iways,  county  and  township  roads,  and  turnpikes  was  prepared 
from  infonnatlon  compiled  and  recorded  on  this  project* 

Computation  of  Hydrographic  Data;  A  series  of  computations  were  pre- 
pared by  this  project  including  the  plotting  and  drafting  of  data  on  the 
oceans  of  the  world  as  furnished  by  navigators  of  all  nations* 

Genealogical  Indeact  Preparation  of  an  index  to  genealogical  data 
deposited  in  a  public  library,  to  be  used  by  genealogists,  historians, 
and  individuals  desiring  to  trace  their  lineage. 

Guide  to  Court  Decisions  Relating  to  School  Laws;  The  purpose  of 
this  project  was  to  review  school  records  and  to  put  them  into  book  form 
where  the  decisions  and  opinions  of  various  courts  in  cases  on  school  law 
were  sumarized. 

IjBproving  Legal  Records;  A  multiple-type  project  devoted  to  digest- 
ing, abstracting,  codifying,  filing,  and  indexing  public  records  for  a 
clty*s  depax'tment  of  law. 

Xncone  Tax  Study;  This  project  prepared  an  inecne  tax  study  for  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department,  Division  of  Tax  Research.  It  also  as- 
sendoled  data  and  compiled  tables  covering  Federal  Income  tax  returns  and 
estate  tax  returns;  dividend  ireceipts  by  fiduciaries  and  individuals;  re- 
turns of  identical  enterprises  for  selected  industries;  the  transcription 
of  coirporate  returns  for  ccB^parison;  and  tabulated  data  on  material  pur- 
chases for  all  Federal  programs. 

Index  of  Historical  Buildings;  The  installation  of  a  card  record 
system  of  all  historical  buildings  of  a  county,  to  be  housed  in  a  Histor- 
ical and  Geological  Society  for  use  of  the  Historical  Society  members  and 
Uie  general  public* 

Legal  History  of  Roads;  Coapiled  legal  history  of  roads  in  a  county* 
Compilation  involved  reaeareh,  transcribing,  analysis,  and  plotting*  Ac- 
curate Information  was  made  available  to  historians,  attorneys,  highway 
assessors,  and  real  estate  brokers. 
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Mappxxur  of  Land  L'sb  nAt.A;  This  project  compiled  the  facts  for  a 
survey  of  land  use  in  the  future  planning  of  a  city.  It  provided  graphs 
and  tablets  for  revising  zoning  map.^  and  ordinances,  recreational-snd  street 
systms,  housing-  develoFments,  anrt  other  planning  functions. 

Mapping  Topographic  Data  Relatxng  bo  Bituminous  Coal  Fields;  This 
project  prepare;.  topcgrap>iic  maps  of  the  bituminous  coal  area  of  Pennsyl- 
vania showing  such  data  as  surface  and  coal  contours;  roads;  churches- 
railroads;  streams;  abandone-i,  idle,  and  active  coal  mines;  impounded 
water;  oil  and  gas  wells;  oil,  gas,  gasoline,  ana  water  lines;  coal  out- 
crops, ^ologxcal  anticlines,  and  synclinea,  etc  l^e  maps  prepared  show 
where  dangers  may  be  encountered  ar-fl  accidents  prevented. 

Pennsylvania  Historicji'L  Survey;  The  activiT^ies  of  this  oroject  in- 
cluded the  compilation  and  inventory  of  all  governmental  and  public  rec- 
ords xn  Federal,  state,  county,  and  municipal  depositories  throughout 
Pennsyiv^uiia;  the  preparatioii  '.>f  guides  to  manuscrlDt  collections;  a  sur- 
vey of  early  American  imprints;  a  historical  research  program  relating  to 
the  activities  of  the  early  forts  and  trails  within  the  state;  the  tran- 
scription of  maritime  records;  an  inventory  of  church  archives;  the  prep- 
aration of  bibliographies  of  early  American  portraits  in  Pennsylvania  and 
of  American  literature.  All  work  of  the  project  led  to  publication. 

.  Recording  Infonnatlon  on  Rights  of  Wav;  this  project  recorded  rights 
Of  way  information  on  county  and  state  roads,  showing  property  owner, 
route  number,  township,  width  and  length,  property  taken,  description  of 
property,  aate  of  agreement  or  settlement,  date  received,  amount  paid, 
Court  Order  or  Comnissloners'  agreement,  and  other  information  necessary 
whenever  a  right  of  way  is  in  question. 

Retail  Price  Data  Study;  This  project  provided  retail  price  and 
rental  data  for  pubUcation  in  journals  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  for  dissemination  to  agencies  and  public  groups, 
and  was  obtained  by  tabulating  and  summarizing  the  retail  prices  of  food, 
clothing,  shoes,  yard  goods,  textiles,  furnishings,  household  equinaent. 
floor  coverings,  drugs,  toiletries,  rents,  and  coal.  Rent  increases  lA 
various  cities  influenced  by  Army  and  Navy  depots  and  camps  and  large- 
scale  defense  work  were  also  included. 

Study  of  Metals;  Work  on  this  project  consisted  of  furthering  the 
study  of  the  solid  state  of  metals  and  of  their  crystal  structure;  pre- 
paring specimens  of  metals;  recording  and  studying  the  results  of  X-ray 
tests,  electron  diffraction  and  diffusion  and  calculating  implications! 
and  preparing  drawings  for  construction  of  laboratory  equipment. 

..,  ^-R^y  FllJ»  and  Cancer  Therapy  Record  Flla:  Installed  a  permanent 
film  and  record  file  on  cancer  cases.  Included  a  pathological  classifi- 
cation file  of  selected  X-ray  films  having  teaching  and  research  value; 
a  Russell  Sound  Alphabetical  File  system  for  card  indexes  of  selected 
X-ray  films;  and  a  pathological  classification  file  of  cancer  therapy 
records  which  will  facilitate  use  for  research  study. 
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ZoolofflT  Study:  Thxs  project  compiled  data  and  made  raicroacoplc  slides 
Tor  a  study  of  the  depredations  caused  by  grasshoppers,  thus  aiding  the 
f amer  in  reducing  destruction  by  these  pests.  The  w>rk  included  examina- 
tion of  specimens  collected  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Statet:  preua- 
ration  of  microscopic  slides  and  drawings;  cataloging  and  inde^dng  of 
fliidings;  translating,  abstracting,  transcribing,  and  indexing  literature 
on  the  subject;  and  compiling  a  bibliography. 


2.  Installing  New  Record  Systems 


^^^  ^^^  ^°  Personal  and  ProiyirtY  T)pms.f^   «g„4  4-.  .[his  project  com- 

pixed  an  alphabetical  card  index  system  of  names  of  plaintiffs  and  claim- 
ants for  the  claijas  and  damage  suits  files  concerned  with  personal  injury 
and  property  damage;  also  an  index  by  name  of  street  for  the  above-«eii- 
tioned  files;  listing  in  serial  number  sequence  the  cases  in  that  local- 
ity; and  an  index,  by  subject  matter  classification,  to  solicitor!*  ooih- 
ions*  *^ 

Card  Index  to  Real  Property;  Installation  of  a  card  index  of  real 
gHJperty  in  a  city,  filed  by  property  number,  ward,  street  and  house  m»- 
ber;  correcting  assessment  data;  and  rearranging  and  binding  map  books. 

,  ,  Chart  and  Index  for  State  HospltAl:  Installation  for  a  state  hospi- 
tal of  a  classification  chart  and  card  index  concerning  admission,  nature 
*rT^r,°''  injury,  treatments  and  progress;  supplanting  an  outmoded 
method  of  keeping  records;  and  providing  physicians  with  information  val- 
uable in  diagnosis  and  study  of  innate  groupa. 

Civil  War  Veterans  pye:  Modernizing  files  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  ililitary  Affairs  concerning  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  who 
served  in  Pennsylvania  regiments,  enabling  the  department  to  serve  the 
pnblio  with  information  more  readily  and  satisfactorily,  and  to  onerate 
more  economically.  k«»»«uw 

^,  Co"Pninp  Ca^te  Histories  of  P«rc.^^.'.  Case  histories  of  parolees  on 
file  were  brought  up  to  date  chponologically.  Work  consisted  of  tran- 
scribing, rearranging,  indexing,  and  refiling  information  on  these  per- 
eona  to  be  used  by  the  courts  and  govemneat  agencies. 

Coroners'  Records:  Installation  of  a  cross-index  filing  system  ef 
coroners*  cases;  providing  case  history  data  on  individual  cards  in  ab- 
stract form.  ^^ 

^,,  County  Criminal  File:  Installation  of  an  alphabetical  card  index 
file  on  the  subject  of  criminals;  f aciUtating  identification  of  euspecta 
and  reference  to  past  indictments  or  convictions. 

_  De3Jj»quent  Tax  Record  Indexes?  Installed  card  index  records  showing 
real  property  against  which  tax  liens  of  various  kinds  had  been  made. 
These  records  facilitated  collection?  -  id  the  estiinating  of  tax  receipts. 
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File  of  Driver  Accident  Recorriat  Preparation  and  estabUshment  of  a 
comprehensive  drivers'  accident  file  showing  relevant  items,  including 
name  of  driver,  location  of  accident,  and  final  disposition  of  iasS!  mf 
served  as  a  guide  in  the  adoption  of  adequate  regulations,  reduction  of 
traffic  accidents,  and  education  of  drivers. 

^      y^J^ng  System  Tn«tAn«>M»n.     This  project  installed  a  filing  svst«i 

sLi'or?hrc%s:nr'^  '^  ''^  ^^''^''•^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^-  ^ 

Grave  Records  of  United  States  Veterani.:  This  project  installed  a 
permanent  card  system,  with  naps,  showing  the  graves  of  United  States 
veterans  interred  in  Pennsylvania.  o^aiies 

.  ^g^;,^^^^^^^  Drawings:  Installed  a  card  index  relative  to  draw- 
ings of  buildings  owned  and  used  by.  a  city.  These  facilitated  the  work 
of  the  assessor's  office  and  supplied  information  necessary  for  equaUza- 
tlon  of  taxes.  ^^        s>^ 

Index  of  Decedents  Estate  Inheritance  Tax;  The  compilation  of  a 
cross-reference  card  index  of  decedents  estates;  inheritance  tax,  admin- 
istration, appraisement,  and  miscellaneous  tax  ledgers;  and  the  reolace- 
nent  of  damaged,  worn,  and  illegible  recordings. 

Indexing  Deeds;  Installed  an  index  to  deeds  which  facilitated  search- 
ing for  grantor  and  grantee  names,  location  of  property,  and  dates  of  re- 
cording. 

.  Indexing  EnffLneerin^  Drawings;  Reproduced  and  replaced  small-scale 
and  detail  engineering  drawings  and  blueprints  of  the  architectural  and 
mechanical  (excluding  electrical)  work  in  five  revenue  buildings  and  one 
museum  building.  Work  included  indexing  drawings,  tracing  heating  and 
plumbing  lines,  and  surveying  changes  in  room  sizes  and  partitions. 

Indexing  Ordinances  and  Minutes;  Filed  and  indexed  the  ordinances, 
resolutions,  minutes,  letters,  and  other  records  of  local  goverments  for 
facilitating  the  conduct  of  pubUc  business  by  local  goveranent  agencies. 

,  Indexing  Records  of  MiUtanr  Affairs:  The  ,»rk  of  this  project  con- 
sisted of  locating  volumes  containing  information  of  and  references  to 
nilit^T  affairs  in  a  county.  Necessary  information  was  typed  on  cards 
in  duplicate  and  a  card  index  to  the  source  material  was  made.  The  cards 
were  filed  chronologically.  ^-^rua 

^,  Installation  of  Card  Index  Systems  for  Health  and  CrJjninal  R^conri^; 
•mis  project  prepared  a  graphic  analysis  of  communicable  diseases  by  month 
and  year  for  each  disease.  It  installed  an  alphabetical  card  record  sys- 
tem of  communicable  diseases,  and  a  cumulative  card  record  system  for 
criminal  records.  ' 

il.„  -.^?^.^^!:^°"  ""^  Fingerprint  Files  and  Revision  of  Police  Recorrts: 
The  work  of  this  project  resulted  in  the  instaUation  of  a  record  syston 
as  well  as  of  new  fingerprint  files.  The  police  records  of  a  county  also 
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were  reviaed,  thus  providing  the  county  commissioners  with  a  complete  set 
of  police  records  and  fingerprint  files. 

...  IftataHation  of  Master  Inspection  Record  Svsteri:  The  objective  of 
this  project  was  the  installation  of  a  master  record  system,  covering  the 
inspection  of  elevators,  boilers,  buildings,  and  methods  of  accident  pre- 
vention in  industrial  plants  throughout  Pennsylvania. 

^  Inatallation  of  School  Record  Svatatn:  Installed  a  cumulative  pupU 
and  teacher  card  system;  rechecked,  refiled,  and  indexed  minutes,  property 
records,  and  other  general  school  records.  ^  k-  j 

Laboratory  Test  Outfit  Record:  This  pro.iect  installed  a  card  file 
record  system  covering  the  use  of  test  outfits  by  physicians  and  institu- 
tions for  the  entire  state. 

Mapping  Underground  Service  Lines;  Preparation  of  composite  map?  of 
underground  service  lines,  including  gas,  steara,  sewer,  and  water;  and  U.e 
installation  of  a  filing  syston  for  their  use. 

Maps  of  United  States  Coastal  Regions:  Preparation  of  strategic  maps 
for  use  of  the  United  States  Anny  in  defense  maneuvers. 

Mercantile  Tax  Record  File:  Installed  a  cross-index  card  filing  sys- 
tem for  mercantile  tax  records,  alphabetically  arranged  by  type  of  business 
and  street  name  and  nunerically  by  street  maober. 

Naturall7rf^tion  Indexes:  Installation  of  card  indexes  for  naturalisa- 
tion records;  including  restoring,  copying,  indexing,  collating,  and  check- 
ing certification  of  arrival,  declarations  of  intention  and  petitions  of 
naturalisation  for  use  l^  government  agencies  in  establishing  citiaenahip 
status,  eligibility  for  pensions,  and  like  matters. 

Organising  Vital  Statiatieat  This  project  arranged,  typed,  filed, 
and  indexed  the  files  of  birth  and  death  certificates. 

Orphans'  Court  Estates  Index:  Preparation  of  a  card  index  to  estate 
adjudications  by  an  Orphans'  Court,  Usting  name  of  decedent,  docket  nun- 
ber,  and  court  and  tern  number  to  facilitate  search  for  recordings. 

Pennsylvania  National  Guard  Personnel:  This  project  established  a 
card  index  file  for  each  individual  officer  and  enlisted  man  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania National  Guard  from  the  period  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
CivU  War  up  to  and  including  their  muster-in  as  part  of  the  ansed  forces 
of  the  United  States. 

Pension  Fund  Record;  Prepared  a  pension  fund  visible  card  record  for 
participating  employees  in  city  and  county  departments  and  bureaus  which 
supplanted  the  use  of  cumbersome  ledgers. 

Perpetual  Inventory  of  Books;  Installation  of  a  perpetual  inventory 
of  text  and  supplementary  books  in  a  borough,  showing  location  and  de- 
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tailed  description  of  each  Tolwns.  Bis  Mnogement  systematized  loaning 
and  transferzdng>  and  elialAsted  dvpHcaHan  in  purchasing. 

Perpetual  Invrotories  qf  Persoaat  Hwerty:  Installation  in  school 
districts,  borou^^,  tovnalilpe,  and  counties  of  invwrtory  systems  for  per- 
sonal property,  ittlcti  established  a  basis  for  standardizing  specifications 
for  insurance  adjustments. 

Personnel  Bamings  Reoord:  Installsticm  of  a  personnel  history  and 
earnings  card  record  file  of  employees  of  a  city  and  county  which  fur- 
nished a  simplified  system  for  filing  reports  of  annual  earnings  with  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Personnel  File.  Copamonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  This  project  assisted 
in  revising,  expanding,  and  setting  up  a  new  card  record  file  of  all  ob- 
ployees  of  the  Coimaonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  It  also  sorted  and  refiled 
all  records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Treasury  Department. 

Phonetic  Index  to  Criminal  Case  Records;  Installation  of  a  phonetic 
index  to  crlninal  case  records  in  the  courts  to  facilitate  the  work  of  er- 
ssdnation  into  criminal  records. 

Photostatic  Marriage  License  Records;  This  project  arranged  a  modem 
photostatic  index  file  of  marriage  licenses. 

Plans  and  Card  Record  of  County  Buildings;  This  project  prepared 
plans  and  a  card  ind«c  of  the  exterior  construction  of  certain  buildings 
used  by  a  county  government;  showing  location  and  size  of  rooms,  heating, 
ventilating,  plmbing  lines,  nmber  of  each  room,  general  dimensions,  and 
the  number  of  occupants. 

Preparation  of  a  Warranty  Map  and  Atlas;  IMs  project  was  concerned 
with  the  coo^letion  of  a  base  land  warrant  map  of  a  cotmty.  It  also  pre- 
pared an  atlas  with  proper  index  attached  which  showed  the  location  of  the 
various  land  warrants  issued. 

Property  Identification  Surveys;  Preparation  of  maps  showing  the 
dijnensions  of  each  parcel  of  property  bgr  minor  political  subdivision  and 
designating  each  by  number;  indexing  alphabetically  the  names  of  owners 
and  the  lot  and  block  nmbers;  and  bound  such  information  in  atlas  form 
to  provide  public  officials  with  a  tax  map  and  other  readily  accessible 
infonnation. 

Property  Title  Register;  Transcribed  deeds  and  arranged  a  title 
register  to  all  properties  In  a  city  for  easy  reference  infonnation  useful 
in  assessing  taxes. 

Real  Estate  Atlas  and  Deed  Registry  Iixiexes;  Prepared  and  installed 
an  index  to  a  real  estate  atlas;  a  cross-index  system  to  the  deed  registry 
file  and  real  estate  atlas  for  ready  reference  to  material  in  demand  by 
searchers. 
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fiecort^^rYf  Life  Estates;  Installation  of  a  centralized  and  uniform 
system  for  recording  life  estates  created  by  wills  and  upon  which  inher- 
itance taxes  are  not  assessable  during  the  Ufe  of  beneficiaries.  Ac- 
curate references  were  thus  assured. 

Record  of  Multiple  Ownership  of  Property;  Ascertained  and  indeoted 
all  properties  in  a  city  i*iere  ownership  was  designated  on  records  merely 
as  «et  ux",  "et  al",  and  "interest".  TMs  project  was  placed  in  operation 
following  a  co\irt  decision  that  the  above  archaic  manner  of  showing  mul- 
tiple ownership  was  both  Incorrect  and  inadequate. 

Road  and  Street  Record  Index;  TMs  project  installed  a  street  record 
index  containing  all  legal  documents,  together  with  a  street  plan  drafted 
thereon  for  each  city  block,  indicating  in  color  how  each  parcel  of  land 
was  acquired  for  the  street;  also  sectional  counter  maps  including  color 
superimposition  upon  the  bed  of  the  streets  in  order  to  portray  the  legal 
openings  over  a  wide  area. 

Scholars  Cumulative  Health  Record;  This  project  was  concerned  with 
the  installation  of  an  alphabetical  health  record  system  of  periodic  doc- 
tors' examinations,  toxoid  injections,  Schick  tests,  tuberculin  teats,  and 
X-rays.  Work  included  transcribing  from  existing  records,  checking  tran- 
scriptions, and  filing. 

Sectional  Relief  Model;  Prepared  a  sectional  relief  model  of  a  city 
frcni  topographic  sheet,  built  to  the  same  scale  and  numbered  to  agree  with 
it,  for  use  by  the  various  city  departments. 

Study  of  Weather  Bureau  Reports:  A  study  and  verification  of  daily 
weather  reports  of  all  Pennsylvania  counties  to  insure  an  accurate  basis 
for  review  and  publication  of  climatological  data. 

Transcribing  and  Indexing  Land  Warrants;  Transcription,  Indexing, 
and  incidental  tracing  of  land  warrants  of  real  property  in  a  county  to 
replace  worn  and  mutilated  records.  Such  records  were  of  importance  to 
county  workers,  attorneys,  and  historians. 

Water  Account  Index  for  Bureau  of  Water  Assessors;  This  project  in- 
dexed by  street  and  number,  water  accotmts,  correspondence  folders,  in- 
spection reports,  water  assessment  and  plat  books.  The  use  of  such  infor- 
mation enabled  rapid  compilation  of  lists  of  accounts  when  desired  on  a 
strect-by-street  basis. 

Zoning  Haps;  This  project  was  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  a 
set  of  maps  showing  regulated  sones  as  was  arranged  so  as  to  be  a  ref ar- 
once  for  architects^  builders,  realtors,  and  the  general  public. 


3»  Library  Service 


Bookbinding;  This  project  arranged  and  bound  pamphlets  and  groups 
of  periodicals,  and  repaired  and  rebound  books  for  the  United  States 
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aireau  of  Mines  making  an  laportant  Ubrary  of  infonnation  accessible  to 
research  workers  and  the  general  public. 

ImproiHn^  School  Libraries  and  Booket  Renovating  school  library 
books  by  cleaning,  repairing,  and  other  means;  improving  the  arrangement 
and  faciUties  by  cataloging,  indexing,  and  restoring  worn  or  danaged 
books  to  circulation;  and  establishing  systems  for  their  maintenance. 

Renovatiiy  and  nat.aingLng  Law  Library  Bookat  This  project  cleaned, 
repaired,  cataloged,  and  indexed  hundreds  of  law  books  in  the  Lav  Ubrary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Utility  Comission. 

RanovA».<rY>  CountvOwned  Books;  Books  and  dockets  in  various  depart- 
ments of  a  county  goverrment  were  renovated  by  cleaning,  repairing,  and 
rebinding. 

Repairing  Bookat  Cleaning,  repairing,  and  otherwise  renovating  school 
books.  Several  such  projects  included  the  same  service  for  periodicals. 

Traveling  Library  Service:  This  project  provided  a  traveling  library 
service  in  order  to  make  reading  matter  more  generally  available  by  cir- 
culating books  and  periodicals  in  isolated  areas,  and  by  opening  temporary 
quarters  in  #iich  such  material  could  be  read  or  borroiied. 


4-  Renovatii^  and  Reorganising  Records 


qopylniff  Kftpi.;  Copied  state  highway  maps  of  a  county  to  show  rights 
of  way  and  prope«-ty  lines  in  order  to  make  any  alteration  of  such  linee 
a  matter  of  public  record. 

GoTiying  Records;  Renovation  of  records,  damaged  by  wear  or  flood 
in  the  Bureau  of  fiiglneering  of  a  city.  Work  consisted  of  copying  a  mass 
of  data  into  permanent  record,  providing  information  of  vital  laportance 
in  operating  and  maintaining  public  works. 

^^''^^'^^^R  of  wpA  Records;  The  objective  of  this  project  was  the 
filing  of  Important  WPA  records  and  the  disposition  r:  others.  A  central 
warehouse  was  established  where  «>rkers  reviewed  all  docxments  and  segre- 
gated the  required  from  the  non-required  materif  ..  The  Important  docu- 
ments were  indexed  and  filed  under  appropriate  leadings,  microfilaed  on 
16  millimeter  film,  and  carried  on  reels  100  leet  long.  Each  reel  was 
indexed  and  stored.  Unln^wrtant  doctnsnts  were  pulverized.  After  micro- 
filming, the  important  documents  were  disposed  of  in  the 


Preserving  Old  Dociaaents;  Reorganised  old  re^rds  of  a  county  by 
regrouping,  repairing,  cataloging,  indexing,  aw^  filing,  thereby  preserv- 
ing documents  lAich  otherwise  would  have  deteriorated  beyond  repair. 
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Renovating  and  Reorganiaing  Records;  Individual  projecta  to  Improve 
the  records  of  various  political  subdivisions  in  the  state  by  repair  and 
reorganization.  Files  and  docunents  were  reconditioned  and  their  contents 
cleaned,  mended,  sorted,  reassembled,  and  filed. 

Reorganizing  Records  t  Reorganization  of  the  docunents  and  records 
of  a  city  by  reclassifying,  filing,  and  indexing.  These  records  were 
cataloged  and  bound. 

Restoring  Mapst  Cleaned,  repaired,  and  tihere  necessary,  traced  maps 
and  field  sketches.  Age,  handling,  and  in  some  cases,  damag<»  by  flood 
having  Impaired  the  usefxolness  of  these  doc\«aents,  such  renovation  meant 
that  they  could  again  serve  their  purpose. 

Revising  City  Key  Maps;  Revision  and  tracing  of  key  maps  of  a  city, 
indicating  the  location  of  street  electric  and  gas  lamps.  The  project 
also  altered  the  maps  of  the  location  of  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  to 
conform  with  changes  made  since  the  original  maps  were  drawn. 

Revising  Public  Records  Files:  Renovation  and  reorganization  of 
records  by  transcribing,  photostating,  grouping,  indexing,  and  filing. 
Such  records  were  worn,  old,  or  neglected  so  as  to  serve  no  purpose,  while 
others  were  so  badly  decentralized  that  reference  was  made  difficult  and 
costly. 


5-  Surveys  and  Statistical  Studies 


Aioricultural  Parity  Surveyt  Tttla  project  was  concerned  with  a  survey 
of  the  figures  in  a  census  relating  to  population,  agriculture,  and  hous- 
ing. Rates  of  change,  percentages,  and  per  capita  or  per  acre  figure  and 
ratios  were  established.  Included  were  the  preparation  of  graphs  and  maps 
for  visual  presentation  of  this  information. 

Air  Pollution  Survey;  This  project  combined  the  work  of  two  earlier 
undertakings;  one  a  study  of  soot-fall,  the  other  of  air  pollution  gen- 
erally, in  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  studies  of  air  pollution. 

Analyzing  Special  Tests  for  Schools  for  the  Deaf;  TMs  project  scored 
and  checked  standardized  tests,  transcribed  and  tabiaated  data,  and  pre- 
pared charts  and  graphs  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's special  education  program  for  the  deaf. 

Archaeological  Surveys:  Archaeological  work  at  four  sites  in  a  county 
to  further  the  knowledge  of  Indian  culture. 

Building  Permits  Survey;  The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  edit, 
code,  and  tabulate  collected  building  permit  data  for  cities  and  towns. 

Collection  and  Computation  of  Data  on  Forest  Trees:  This  survey  in- 
cluded the  collection  and  computation  of  data  on  forest  trees.  The  pur- 
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pose  was  to  provide  infomation  on  the  increased  employment  of  labor  in 
forest  Industries,  sapplios  of  wood  fbr  local  use,  stabilized  forest  own- 
ership and  taxable  vidues,  protection  of  watersheds  against  erosion  and 
floods,  control  of  olne  waters,  outdoor  recreation,  and  the  restoration 
and  preservation  of  natural  beauty. 

Bstlaatlng  and  Indextng  BBPloynent  Data;  This  project  eonqpiled  es- 
tinates  and  revised  indexes  regarding  payrolls,  hours,  and  other  employe 
ment  data  for  Banofacturlng  and  non-manufacturing  industries  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  work  oonalsted  of  standard  field  investigations,  ocnqxitations, 
and  analyses. 


File  of  Traffic  Accident  Reports;  Regrouped  and  filed  accident 
ports  and  suBsrles  of  all  driver-accident  frequencies.  Inventoried  traf- 
fic control  devices.  The  work  included  the  preparation  of  spot  aaps  and 
of  a  key  map* 

tabor  Pattern  Survey;  The  objective  of  this  survey  was  the  deter- 
mination of  a  demand  pattern  for  labor  and  material  on  public  construc- 
tion projects  with  special  emphasis  on  defense  projects* 


LaodUae  Survey: 
departments. 
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aorvegr  of  msXatlag  lamd  use  for  city  plsanlx^  and 


Mnnlclpal  Bond  Surveyt  This  project  was  concerned  with  a  study  of 
the  records  of  bond  holders  and  of  the  Acts  of  Assembly,  dtj  ordinances, 
sod  legal  opinions  pertinent  to  the  seme. 

Physicsl  Qiaractcrlstlcs  of  Accidsnt  Prone  Intersections:  This  proj- 
ect was  concerned  with  a  survey  of  selected  Intersections  with  the  hij^est 
accident  frequency  for  the  purpose  of  determining  traffic  haaards  and 
making  physical  changes  In  the  approaches. 

Pttbllc  Health  Recordat  Tabulated  and  aummariaed  data  relative  to 
the  prevalence  and  care  of  cardiac  ailments,  pneumonia,  and  all  types  of 
oommunlcable  dlseasest  thus  providing  a  basis  vopan  which  to  improve  tech- 
niques for  qaantitative  descriptions  of  heart  sound  traclnga. 

Retail  Food  Rrlce  Survey;  This  project  ascertained  the  effectiveness 
ol  a  new  method  of  determining  the  averages  on  food  prices  over  given 
periods  of  time  by  comparing  the  time  consomed  for  editing  and  ccmpillng, 
and  by  determining  the  accuracy  and  the  actual  saving  in  man-hours  as  well 
as  the  general  adeqptataillty  and  reliability  of  the  method  tested. 

Safest  School  Routes  for  Chlldrec:  The  wox^c  of  this  project  entailed 
the  collection  and  study  of  correGLatlw  data  and  preparation  of  Individual 
maps  of  selected  safe  routes  for  adaocl  pupils  of  a  city.  These  maps  were 
furnished  and  distributed  to  each  piqidLl,  and  the  safest  route  to  and  from 
achool  pointed  out  to  him. 


A 


School  Financial  Records:     Transcribed  financial  data  and  the 
patatlon  of  cost  therefrom  as  respects  maintenance  and  Instruction  for 
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each  pupil  in  the  public  schools.  The  data  were  procured  from  annual 
financial  reports  and  the  computation  of  cost  per  pupil  by  average  daily 
attendance. 

Social  Base  Map:  This  project  prepared  a  map  of  data  relatinf  to 
social  problems  in  a  city  i«*iich  furnished  a  composite  picture  of  t3rpet  of 
housing;  population  characteristics;  Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  fig- 
tires;  health  and  sanitation  factors;  police  and  fire  services;  fire  haz- 
ards; recreational  and  playground  facilities;  religious,  civic,  fraternal 
and  educational  groups;  hospitals,  clinics,  and  dispensaries;  and  museums 
and  other  public  buildings. 

State,  County t  and  Municipal  Survey  o|'  l^ployment  and  Pay  Ro^8: 
This  project  edited  and  tabulated  employment  and  pay  roU  data,  construc- 
tion contract  data,  and  prepared  estimates  of  public  employment. 

Studies  of  Forest  Planting;  Sxirveys  to  determine  the  percentage  of 
survival  of  trees  furnished  by  a  state  department  to  private  land  owiers. 
They  dealt  with  the  age  of  species  issued  and  date  of  issue;  height;  kind 
and  number  of  trees  damaged  or  destroyed;  the  causes  such  as  fire,  fungi, 
or  insects;  proportion  of  living  trees  to  number  originally  planted;  and 
soil  and  moisture. 

Survey  of  Early  American  Buildings:  Historical  survey  of  early  Amer- 
ican buildings  by  description  and  dimensioned  drawings  of  early  buildings 
on  the  estates  now  included  in  the  park  areas  of  a  city.  The  work  con- 
sisted of  a  physical  survey  of  buildings,  preparation  of  draidngs,  and  the 
abstracting  of  historical  data  from  records. 

Survey  of  Early  American  Pottery:  Abstracting,  cataloging,  and  in- 
dexing data,  and  compiling  a  bibliography  on  early  pottery  intended  as  a 
study  for  its  improvement.  The  data  asseinbled  are  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est to  scientists,  historians,  and  students. 

Survey  of  Local  Plants  and  Trees;  This  project  collected,  Identified, 
and  cataloged  wild  flowers,  plants,  trees,  seeds,  and  geologic  and  entomo- 
logic  specimens  of  local  historic  interest. 

Survey  of  Low^Rent  Hous^n--^  Needs;  The  Information  gathered  by  this 
project  covered  the  use,  charact*",  and  material  of  buildings;  condition 
and  type  of  sanitary,  heating,  and  lighting  facilities;  nunber  of  dwelling 
units  in  each  structxire  and  people  in  each  \init;  monthly  rent;  year  built; 
and  original  aixi  present  use. 

Suirvey  of  Watershed  Timber;  This  project  coii?)leted  a  survey  by  trav- 
erse and  chain  of  the  hardwcxni  timber  on  the  watersheds  of  a  city. 

Tabulating  Labor  Statiatice;  This  project  analyzed,  sumaarized,  and 
prepared  statistical  tables  from  schedules  and  food  records  of  wa^e  earners 
and  lower-salaried  clerical  workers. 

Traffic  Sign  Survey:  Survey  of  traffic  signs  in  a  city  in  order  to 
analyze  their  usefulness  and  determine  irtiat  alterations  could  be  recom- 
mended. 
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Traffic  Survey:  This  was  a  comprehensive  survey  of  traffic  condi- 
tions in  a  city.  Among  the  phases  studied  were  the  following:  driver 
obedience  to  signals;  pedestrian  obedience;  turning  practices;  intersec- 
tion approatch  speed;  mid-block  speed;  lane  speed;  delays  due  to  conges- 
tion; destination  of  occupants  of  parked  cars;  curb  parking;  taxicab 
cruising;  vehicular  volume  count;  pedestrian  count;  and  general  traffic 
violations. 

Transportation  Survey:  This  was  a  survey  of  the  transportation  serv- 
ice and  facilities  provided  by  a  large  city  in  order  to  appraise  revised 
operating  results  before  a  contemplated  modernization  of  the  entire  trans- 
portation system. 

Vacant  Housing  Survey:  This  project  completed  a  city-id.de  survey  for 
the  listing  of  vacant  apartments  and  houses  in  a  central  information  bu- 
reau. Records  were  made  of  conveniences,  rental,  conditions,  etc.  Such 
information  was  used  to  satisfy  inquiries  from  the  influx  of  workers  en- 
tering the  defense  industries  in  the  particular  city  concerned. 


£.  Wartime  Services 


Child  Protection;  Extending  day  care  to  children  of  enployad  mothers, 
defense  workers,  and  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

Clerical:  Clerical  assistance  was  provided  for  the  Office  of  Civil- 
ian Defense  and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  In  some  locations 
V/PA  clerical  personnel  manned  the  Civilian  Defense  filter  centers. 

Clothing:  Reclamation  of  uniforms  for  the  armed  forces;  designing 
and  making  coveralls  for  airport  ground  servicemen  in  training. 

Graphic;  This  project  developed  camouflage  solutions  and  reproduced 
Civilian  Defense  insignia. 

Health;  Trainees  aivi  service  workers  assigned  to  hospitals  that  had 
lost  nursing  and  service  personnel  to  the  anosd  forces. 

Library;  Originated  and  maintained  War  Information  Centers  in  large 
communities  of  the  state. 

Music:  Musical  talent  for  Defense  Bond  rallies  and  patriotic  cele- 
brations was  provided  by  this  project. 

Recreation:  This  project  handled  all  arrangements  for  bookings  and 
transportation  of  entertainment  to  military  camps  and  hospitals. 

Venereal  Disease  Control :  The  facilities  of  this  program  were  ex- 
tended to  serologic  laboratories  serving  Selective  Service  Boards. 
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«f^^rOT3Sto  .peed  the  teeohlng  of  pro^P^^U^TlU.  ^^,  InTS^ 


WeifM-e  Prowi^  ;«  ^ginrrV     In  the  event  of  a  inr-ereated  MierMik- 

?!^\*?^  Clothing  Procraoie  ««re  aTeiUble  and  organised  to  widertalM 
iinnediately  naes  feeding,  iKweing,  eraeoation,  end  clothing  of  the  hoB». 


^^^  itot^*     Thii  project jBOntained  informational  eerrieee  for  the 

5S?^^LS^:J^^v2!f5^^r^P^^^  -d  reproduced  «,rale  lolltlZ 
Pkt  dletritaiition  throughout  t&e  atate. 


f*    IMifrnf 


Bju^:  The  priaarj  obJeotiTe  of  thir  projeet  «aa  to  aeeift  the 

PwinjrlYMiia  Department  of  He^th  to  proride  a  more  adequate  eerriee  of 
health  educaUon  and  aedioal  treatment  for  low  income  groupa.  The  per- 
aennel  operated  under  the  direct  ei^ervision  of  the  eponaor  and  TwimrninUd 
the  i«rk  of  the  profeseional  and  lay  ataffe.  The  fields  of  ser^LcTeS- 
plemented  included  health  departoients  and  clinieo,  school  medical,  hoe- 
pitals  and  out-patient  departments,  nutrition,  and  venereal  disease  con- 
trol* 

Housekeeping  ^d:  This  project  operated  over  the  entire  state  and 
l^vided  free  aid  to  families  whose  normal  life  had  been  interrupted  by 
illness  or  by  the  absence  of  the  mother  and  who  had  been  certified  br 
recognised  welfare  organizations  as  in  need  ot  assistance.  The  services 
rendered  included  general  bouseeork  such  as  cleaning,  laundering,  mending 
of  clothing,  care  of  children,  and  elementary  hcaie  care  of  the  kek  with 
due  consideration  for  the  limited  resources  of  low-income  familiee. 

OrtiK>ped;Lc  Services;  This  project  provided  orthopedic  services  for 
needy  persons  ty  altering,  repairing,  or  making  new  shoes,  leg  braces,  and 
iirtlficial  liiabs  as  prescribed  by  qualified  physicians  f oTpersons  with 
orthopedic  defects  and  crippled  or  artificial  llabs. 

SS^ML'  Thi»  state-wide  progrma  operated  in  Pennsylvania  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Assistance  and  was 
2^I?'*???f^  ^^  state,  city,  and  county  institutions  and  departments. 
Pro.  amions  of  yards  of  various  kinds  of  materials  was  produced  needed 
^imente,  such  as  men* s  shirts,  moments  dresses,  layettes,  sleeping  «»ar. 
ments  for  infants  and  the  aged,  and  men's  trousers.  Other  garmentt'ln- 
elttded  men's,  wonen's,  and  children's  underwear.  Unifonns,  all  typee  of 
outer  and  under  gamenta,  and  bedding  and  hospital  items  were  mede  for* 
state  and  county  hospitals,  schools,  and  other  institutions.  The  largest 
nUBber  of  ganoents  were  produced  for  distribution  mnong  the  needy. 


Surplus  Commodity  Dl8trlh..f.<nn.  this  prelect  diatribuiiii.^  «,^i„. 
^^2^^-  ^^--^;-i^^-  st.te.  Both  clothini^  fto^  t^elnc^S' 
Clothing  centers,  food  warehouses,  and  food  stamp  issuing  offices  w^e 
set  up  in  the  counties.  HLllions  of  men's,  wonen's,  and  children's  7^- 

distributed  to  pubUc  institutions  and  school  lunch  activit^  and  fo^ 
stamps  of  great  value  were  released  to  certified  persons   m  ^t  ^^ 

^Uce'ar::^  Tltll^  T  '.rV  "^''^^  ^^«  P-Ject^as'JJeS^eTto 
?i  k!Ji  P^I'^c  disposal  a  functioning  organization  equipped  and  trained 
XpS2^!  expeditiously  the  distribution  of  vast  cjuLtltiesTf   sSplus 

n^  ..■tlT'''^^"^*  ^^'""^'^^  •  ^^»  ^^"^  provided  supplmnentary  field 
hi!lf^^'  professional,  and  technical  assistance  to  thTs^^  local 
tl^^inS^S'"''"  Of  Pennsylvania;  provided  a  program  of  publTeduc^ 
tion,  installed  a  central  registry  file;  extended  field  and  clerical  as- 

oi^^^n^.™*^"^.^'*^"  °^^»'  ^•"^^^  ^^^i^^-  services  k^d^ 
C^^i  ?^i^?i?*^°^?^'  Implemented  training  and  laboratory  servi^ 
««^/.  !^^*^i  serologic  exmninations;  and  assisted  in  the  installa- 
tion  of  a  mechanical  venereal  disease  reporting  systm  on  a  regionaTbliis. 
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APPENDIX  II 
A.    AIRPORTS 


Beacona  yid  feMgrissia:     ULwinated  beacons  and  painted  air  markers 
•trategically  located  to  aid  air  travel.  --r^wo 

Hangara  and  ftiildinga:  Frame,  atone,  concrete,  and  brick  building 
ware  erected  to  acconmodate  administratire  personnel  and  to  houce  aS^ 
planea  and  equipment. 

M^fetlgg:  pectrical  lighting  fixturea  and  attachmenia  irare  in- 
stalled in  buildings  and  over  entire  landing  areas  according  to  nlans. 
thus  affording  facilities  for  operating  fields  on  a  •  round-the-SoS' 
basis. 
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-    Municipal  and  Military  Airports  and  Landimr  Ai»«.».  Airports  and 
landing  areas  were  constructed  under  supervision  of,  in  conjunction  with 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  and  nunicioai 
authorities.  ^y^ 

,  R^^aja  and  Taxi  Stripst  Runways  and  tari  strips  were  oonstrueted 
of  native  stone  base  with  oil  top  surface  dressing  and  concrete  makinc 
available  landing  strips  for  various  types  of  coBmercial  and  azvr  air- 
planes. They  also  provided  urgently  needed  safety  landing  areas.  Diese 
areas  were  strategically  located  along  principal  air  routes. 


B.  BUXLDINQS 


^Csnteens  and  Barrack  Biildinga;     Canteens  and  barrack  buildings  w«r« 

«r«rtsd  in  and  around  various  military  camps,  armories,  and  othar  design 
nated  locations.  Involved  were  different  types  of  construction  uSLr 
materials  according  to  plans  and  specifications. 

tteiieipal  Buildings:  ttmicipal  building  construction  involved  erec- 
tion of  firehouses,  town  halls,  garages,  and  slmiiar  structures  of  various 
types  of  materials  and  design  when  designated  as  a  municipal  need. 

Recreational  Biildinga  and  ft>»rt.sh>n..  Various  types  and  sizes  of 
recreational  buildings  and  band  shells  were  built  when  nimicipal  and  bor- 
ough authorities  furnished  documentary  proof  establishing  need  and  ex- 
pected advantages.  Particular  attention  was  given  tenement  and  other 
congested  areas.     The  general  public  was  directly  benefited. 

^,  School  ftiildings  and  Stadii»M»     Grade  schools,  high  schools,  and  vo- 
cational schools  were  built  wholly  or  partially  of  designated  materials 
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according  to  architectural  plans  at  the  request  of  school  boards  and  mu- 
nicipal authorities.  New  buildings  and  extensions  were  erected  in  con- 
gested sections  and  improvements  made  in  poor  localities. 


C.  BRIDGES 


Culverts  and  Headwalls;  Road  drainage,  open  ditch  and  pipe,  neces- 
sitated the  construction  of  culverts  and  headwalls  of  stone  and  concrete 
materials.  TMs  drainage  prevented  washouts  and  provided  important  safety 

Masonry  Retaining  Walls:  Masonry  walls  were  placed  where  needed  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  hazardous  earth  sUdes  during  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  They  made  for  safer  driving  conditions. 

Riprap  Walls;  Riprap  stone  wall  work  was  performed  along  roadway 
and  stream  banks  to  prevent  soil  erosion. 

.  Wooden,  Steel,  and  Masonry  Bridges;  Bridges  of  these  structural 
types  were  erected  to  span  waterways  connecting  vital  highways.  T^e  erec- 
tion of  these  structures  benefited  public  transportation,  lessened  flood 
haaards,  and  resxated  in  safer  travel. 


D.  GAME  LANDS 


.7^^.^^"'  ^'^•'   o^  »•*  ^^«  trails  were  broken  and  old  trails 
improved  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  costly  forest  fires. 

Reforestation:  Millions  of  seedlings  were  planted  and  many  acres 
were  pruned  and  cleared  of  underbrush.  The  operations  aided  the  CTOwth 
and  preservation  of  vital  timber  areas. 


B.   MILITART  CAMPS  AND  NAVAL  CQITERS 


Armories;  The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Military  Affairs  sponsorwl 
projects  to  construct  and  improve  various  armory  buildings  and  grounds. 
The  work  included  building  and  improving  barracks,  roads,  parking  areas. 
and  parade  grounds. 

,  Training  Canps  and  Naval  Cent^r^t  The  U.  S.  War  Department  sponsored 
projects  to  improve  existing  training  camps  and  naval  centers.  The  work 
was  perfomed  under  direct  supervision  of  the  War  Department  in  accordance 
irt-th  Array  and  Navy  engineering  plans  and  involved  construction  and  ija- 
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WrbM.^  *1[«frT.'"''1*°^''  '*''^*'*  "*«^*'  bari-licks,  artillery  ranirea 
Ml^gj^and  training  da«».     Thia  conatniciion  i«>rk 'direct wSS^J 


F.     MINB  SEAUNa 

m^^S^e^S^^il^^rZ^T  Through  these 

aqpiauc  lire  was  pr«8«rv«i  and  health  conditions  iinproved: 


work  included  conservation  of  water,  soil,  forest,  and  wild  life;  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  camps,  camp  grounds,  picnic  areas,  and  ad- 
ministration buildings;  reduction  of  fire  hazards;  planting  and  removal 
of  trees;  provision  of  mosquito  control;  and  the  building  of  roadtf^,  fences, 
telephone  and  electric  lines,  and  water  and  sanitary  systems. 

White  Pine  Blister  Rust:  Sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, this  eradication  project  offered  protection  of  white  pine  forests 
from  the  destructive  parasitic  blister  rust  disease  and  saved  many  trees. 


I.   RESERVOIRS 


> 
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G.      PARKS 

ramtwmda.  Athletic  Fields,  and  <s»rfn-inf>  p^i,.     »_._  ,rmn»m»*  .«^ 

«rtinc«tl«i  of 'need,  pubUcly  o!med  pi^perty  w^  ^aded  lITS^If  ^ 
-d.  -spUlOe  for  playgrounds,  athlet^SelLr^f  ^^J^^i^T^ 

lie  ,S^^r^  ^"t  ^,^^^^^<>"  OentiyrR:  This  work  was  sponsored  by  m\^ 
«^^^c  t^b?;  municipal,  and  borough  lands  ^re  clea^"^ 
nnpiMMs,  picnic  tables,  and  shelters  erected  for  public  uee. 


H.     PEST  ERADICATION 

a^  JlS^L'^r  ^'  J^^""  '^'^^  sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
IffS^lir'V^^  "??  '^^T'*^  ^  »^PP^  ^^  auspected  ^sSi^T^eas 
2^r!Srr!f *  r-^fi^^^i^"  o^  the  parasitic  ^t  causi^Jhe^ 
A^reyl  iq»n  and  dertrojed  anall  grains  mich  as  wheat,  oa?f .  bL-X^ 


locat 


Jg^^^?*^:     •"■i.  .di»«>5e,  recMtly  irtro<iuc««i  irto  ouri«rt- 
««••  Hjr  ft>rri<n  Importation,  has  no  knoim  cure.     The  iiork  parforMd 
.  2°«»'*15' the  0.  S.  Departaent  of  Agriculturr^^«[,^; 
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Control  Dams;  This  type  of  work,  performed  at  the  request  of  mu- 
nicipal authorities,  involved  construction  of  dams  to  prevent  and  control 
floods. 

Hatcheries:  At  the  request  of  the  state  department  concerned,  gen- 
eral improvements  were  carried  on  at  the  various  fish  hatchery  locations 
to  aid  hatchery  developments  and  better  supply  streams  with  game  fish  for 
the  benefit  of  sportanen. 

Storage  Dams;  Storage  dams  supplying  water  for  public  consimption 
were  constructed  of  designated  materials  and  according  to  plans  at  the 
request  of  elective  or  appointive  representatives  of  sponsoring  agencies. 
Work  included  the  construction  of  new  dams  or  reservoirs  and  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  structiires.  The  purpose  was  to  attain  sufficient  water 
levels  to  supply  public  requirements. 

V/ater  Lines:  This  work  was  sponsored  by  municipal  authorities.  Wells 
wore  drilled  and  miles  of  pipeline  installed  and  repaired  to  carry  water 
to  and  frcxa  storage  dams  and  tanks  to  the  consxjming  public. 


J.   STREETS,  HIGHWAYS,  SIDEWALKS,  AI^ID  ROADS 

1 
Access  Roads:  Roads  built  in  and  around  military  camp^  and  indus- 
trial defense  plants  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  supplies  and  personnel. 

City  and  Borough  Streets:  Streets  and  roads  were  constructed  within 
borough  and  city  limits,  creating  improvements  that  increased  municipsd 
valuations.  In  some  instances  street  car  rails  were  removed.  Rail  re- 
moval improved  streets  and  contributed  to  the  defense  scrap  pile. 

Curbs  and  Gutters:  Stone,  concrete,  and  brick  were  used  in  con- 
structing curbs  and  gutters  where  such  were  needed  to  carry  off  unusual 
surface  drainage.  V/ater  and  ice  hazards  were  removed  by  this  construc- 
tion. 
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•ponaor«d  by  municipal  authorities.  matenala.     Work  was 

litirA^?]^?^^  Hi^waT3;     Principal  work  conaiated  of  highway  widanin* 
Kiich  lliiinated  narrow  ha.ardoua  roadway  and  aided  highwirsSeJr* 

TOwnat^p  Rojds;  Roads  were  constructed  under  townshio  aDonaor.h4*. 
SitiSi.'X^  ^.'  "^'^'^  -upervisors.  They  faciliit^  traS^lS^S 
5i^  ?i^  ^"'^^f'^  ^-  »t~<^*«ic  highways.  ConsideratST^  S^ 
given  to  the  oonatruction  of  f  arm-4-.A.Hiui«4M»f  ^Z«.    ^  t  r^    ^  <"»Awn  was  ai.ao 


prtffic  Slffis:     Thousands  of  traffic  signs 
locations  to  aid  the  vehicular  traveling  p«3ic. 


f 
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L.     WATSIWATS 


River  and  Stream  Flood  Control;  In  areas  where  flood  conditions 
prevailed,  state,  township,  and  municipal  authorities  sponsored  various 
types  of  flood  control  projects  involving  channel  changes  and  straighten- 
ing; increasing  stream  and  river  bed  depths;  and  riprapping  banks  and 
erecting  masonry  walls  to  prevent  soil  erosion.  The  purpose  was  to  pre- 
vent recurring  flood  conditions. 


wtre  erected  at  siretefio 


K.  SEUERS 


w    _^'*^'™^"jtv  Sanitate  or. ;      CofflBunity  sanitation  was  weatlir  h^m^^*^ 

SsS;  STi::::!!^^'^  ^^  ^^^^^  p'^^*»-  N#cess^^s^  ^^ 


iwa  eotta,  or  latnfied  cl»y  constructed  to  assure  oorrwrt  nimuiiul      T. 
acU«  li^es  ,*ere  needed,  inlets,  catch  basini!  ^^ho"^;.ri^ 
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